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SLITERATURE ~ a 
SCIENCE eee FORBEARANCE. 
HISTORY ww Hast thou named all the birds without a gun, 


Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk, 


ART M™ “Ww Sw ~w At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse, 
ERS Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 
HOME Sw Tf OTR And loved so well the high behavior, 


5 In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 
OCI ‘ me Ow! Nobility more nobly to repay ? 
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TCals, Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 
— BIRAVEL ~ ~ 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


New Enctano R, R. Co, SFOS 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays 


TICKET OFFICES. 


322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 


In Boston: 


353 Broadwa 


Grand Centra ‘Stat lon. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND ’’ and see that you get them 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, 


W .R, BABCOCK, 


Gen'| Traflic Mer 
Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE 
CAUSEWAY 


WEST. 
A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 


» / 
6.45 | roy and Albany 
9.00 ee fog TESS. 


UNION STATION 
STREET, FOR THE 


PARLOR 


Sundays onl for Troy 


Albany stopping at all sta 


and 


roy 
A.M 
9.00 and 
tions 
ll 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION 
e for Troy and Albany Sara 
toga, 
6 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
3.00 Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 a0 Chiesa. _— 
gl Rag LOWS FALLS, BURLING 
TON, *- BANS AND MONTREAL, 
S. 00 2 DAY EXPRESS to Bel 
— Falls. Parlor Car to Bu 
ington. 
ll. 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal 
3. 05 | M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Rutland, Vt. Parlor car, Boston 
to Bellows Falls. 
7. 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal 
Time-Tables and further inf rmation on appli 
cation, J R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
July 1, 1895 Boston, Mass 
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You see them everywhere. 








olumbia ; 
Bicycles 
—*])0—# 


COLUMBIAS are the ¢ 
product of the oldest 
and best equipped bi- 

cycle factory in America, and are the re- ¢ 
sult of eighteen years of successful & 
Striving to make the best bicycles in the 
world. 1895 Columbias are lighter, 
Stronger, handsomer, more graceful 
than ever—ideal machines for the use of 
s those who desire the best that’s made. ¢ 
HARTFORD BICYCLES cost less—$80, 
$60. They are the equal of many other 
higher-priced makes, though. ; 


POPE MFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 

CHICaao, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, 
BUFFALO. 





Columbia Catalogue, 
ping he rym a 
jas an artfords, 
free at Bg 
agency, or 
two 2-cent — 
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EDITORIAL. 
COMMENT ON I 
FAYE’S COME’ 


VENTS OF TO-DAY 
Pure Ni Foot! 
Cock Robin in 
Nathan Ilale 
Cheerfulness \ serm iy Minot J. S 
LITERATURE. Conducted by bert White 
Put Poem By S. ¢ Brackett 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATION 
HE MAGAZINES 
NoTES ABOUT BOOK-MAKING 
SCIENCE. Conducted by lohn Ritchi 
THE AMERICAN Asso ON Mt 
ART AND ARTISTS. ‘ ct y | 
PHE RETURN OF HY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. < 
TEMPE 
( ME « HE | ! 
THE VOLCANOES OF HAWAII. 
| Put \ kN 
THE DRAMATI( WEEK. 
DRESS, 
(or { 
} | 
THE OFFICE CAT. Cor 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


Chapter St. Botolph Studio 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 9 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB 
Institute of Technology, Wed 
October 3-12 
BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 
Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HtsTory 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural 
5, free Other week-days, 9 to 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturds d 1.15 and 3 P.M 
BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 419 Washington Street. 
luesday, October 8 Lecture The Genes ane ther ¢ rees f Wester 
By A W. Grabau Illustrate 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ;} Mount Vernon Street. 16, 
Room, too periodicals Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; 
to 2.30 P.M 
MASSACHUSETTS 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Building, entrance on 


104 Beacon Street 


Park Street. Next regular 
Autumn Excursion, to Lake 


meeting at 
Minnewaska, 


Rooms, 9 
nesday, (ictober 9 


Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8 
Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, to to 
«, fee 2% cts Free lectures explanatory of the ollections 
ays at 10 A. M. an 
Orporate meetin 


New York 


Reading 
Saturdays 


oOo volumes; 


HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show, November 5 
Museum oF Fine Arts. Copley Square 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAI 
regular meeting, Wednesday, November ( 
PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, Parker Memorial Buildin 
Appleton Streets. Snnday, October 6, ¢ \. Cyphus will speak 
SocigTY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next 


Oct. 10 


BIG PROHIS Small siedne nts. 


they make so 
Provisions and Stock 


Society. No.18 Somerset Street. Next 


g, Corner of Berkeley and 


on Incubation 


regular meeting, Thursday, 


Returning pro sperity will make many rich, but nowhere can much within 


a short time as by successft i Speculation in Grain 


$10,000 


Orig 


FOR EACH DOLLAR INVESTED can be made by our 
Svstematic Pian of Speculation 


All successful speculators operate on a regular system 
that there are th of men in all parts of the 
trading through Chicago brokers, make large amounts 
the man who invests a hundred or two hu 
$100,000 or more by those a few 


sinated by us 
It is a wel 


States, 


known fact ousands United 
by systematic 


from a few thousand dollars for 


who every 


year, rang ping 


dred dbdll fas ws ts Sele to who invest the usand 
small in 


brokers 


It is also a fact that those who make the largest profits from 


comparatively 
vestments on this plan are persons who live away from Chicago and invest through 
who 


thor« rstand systematic trading 
risk the whole amount 
so that whether the market rises or falls it brin 


a short time. 
WRITE FOR CONVINCING PROOFS, also our Manual on ul speculation 
and our Daily Market Report, full of money-making pointers. ALL FREE. Our Mar 


ual explains mari Highest references in regard to our standing and success 


ughly unde 


invested on any trade, but covers both 


+a steady profit that piles 


Or plan does not sides, 


ip en 


uy rmously in 


esst 


succ 


gin trading fully 


For further information 


THOMAS & Co.. Bankers and Brokers, 


241-242 Rialto Building, CHICAGO, ILL 


address 


Suffolk Bureau oe oat 
°F Legal Business. gg  @® spaces" 


39 Court St., Boston, Writes all languages 


Price $30. Send for 
Collects at moderate costs claims Cate alogu esand terms. 
tion in all parts of the Unit Address 
examines with care and the Titles to Real Tri § 
Ee ate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- N. Ty pewriter Co. 


, re: Gch Me: 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and detends suits — 196 Summer St Bostor 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson gem eme LLOYD 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desir ng her @e @ & Co. 


work as usual at her office, 3; Hamilton place, and in- 
Prescriptions §=6 OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 


vites strangers to test her ‘work for the Aands and feet 


f every descrip- 
ed States and Canada 
roughness 


UNITARIAN Fxcupg 
WASHINGTON, 


Arlington | 
Vernon 


$30. 


NASON & DURGIN 


Ww 
B 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCONMB's 


TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING E 


ATLANTA 
EXPOSITION. 


Visits to Chatta: 
Washington, etc. Ar 
with headquarters at 
Warren Leland, Jr 
Routes 


Autumn TourtoS 
Other Tour 

Jan 7, Jan. 2 
Tours t« 
Tours t 


Independent 
& Albany and Ott 
Steamship Tickets t 


> f 


RAYMOND & WH 
296 Washi Stree 
HK 


Deer Park 
* Oakland 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 


(Main Line B 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 189% 
Rates $60, ¢ 
according to 
cottages, with ‘faci litie 
keeping, if desired, 
per season, Address 
GEORGE D. Dt 
MANA 


CUMBERLAND, 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid 
will furnish good he 
permanent to employe! 
charge for services 
resent all nations and 
ers, mérhanics, labors 
operators, domestic help, 
Correspondence solicited 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent 


Charity Building 


The~ 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale | 
stand in Bos 
ity, at § cents 
you don't see 


am _ It’s There 
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\V' t be able to an 
that thereis no founda 


that Mr. 


\rmy is to be 





Brewer 
trans 
Brigadier Brewer, 
the Army ranks, 
iable service in 


thoroughly appre 


ns who are well 
the needs of the 

yf the city. The 
derness of his ar- 


( gements are such as have won the 
all ' spect of rsons who have met 
t enough to know him. 

express the hope that 

gene! rrangements of the Sal- 


\T! i\ 


henies. 


long give us his 
Operation in this 


i ies Me cs Association cele- 
rated t centennial of their 


pring. President 

ss on that occasion, 

s time, is a very val- 
m to our history. 


ters the great fair, 


good picture of the 
G Dragon ‘Tavern, 
S. \ssociation was 


Green Dragon 
remembered even in 
" u I story. When Samuel 
‘cams Was wavering, and was not 
wood fart I hether he would throw his 
1 f his followers for 
Constitution of 
waited upon by 

€ very men who 
ssociation, led by 
John Fiske tells the 


as 


Agent Sse] 


went by, and the 
seemed lubious, the work- 
n, Shipwrights and 
1 other mechanics, 

their opinion in 
















Pe . it they knew Samuel Adams 

ory news - d ‘hey held a meeting 
Pi. verlag Yragon Tavern, passed 

d vic peg in tavor of the Constitu- 
ie *. + aul Revere at its head, 

C F Ke kn these resolutions to 
sk { Racok apna leader. When 
Pant “fl i ~ paper, he asked 

There. hans were at'the Green Btanes 
when thea... 1¢ Green Dragon 





solutions passed ?’ 











‘More, sir, than the Green 
could hold.’ ‘And 
rest, Mr. Revere?’ 


Dragon 
where were the 
‘In the streets, 


sir.’ ‘And how many were in the 
streets ?’ ‘More, sir, than there 
are stars in the sky.” 

Without the assent of John Han 


cock and Sam Adams the Massachu- 
Convention would not have 
adopted the Federal Constitution. 
Unless Massachusetts had adopted 
it, it would have failed. the 
Green Dragon ‘Tavern, and the Bos 
ton Mechanics who met there, have 
earned an honorable place in Na- 
tional History. 


setts 


So 


HE art exhibition of the Me- 

chanics Fair is especially note 
worthy for the collection of posters. 
he poster is coming to be a legiti 
mate field for artists of the first rank 
in this country, as has been the case 
for some time past in France. The 
French collection at the Fair entirely 
the local work. Very 
promising however are the efforts ot 
Woodbury, Penfield, and others, and 
the American work shows such 
rapid improvement that it looks as 
if we could soon hold up our heads 
even with the French masters in this 
branch of art. 


outshines 


HE failure to convict in the case 

of Walcott and C’Brien, the 
pugilists indicted for engaging in a 
prize-fight in Boston about six weeks 
age, should not be taken, as some 


_ people seem to consider it, as an in- 


dication that public opinion in this 
part of the country approves of 
prize-fighting. More especially it 
should not be held to show that the 
jury which brought in the verdict 
of not guilty was in sympathy with 
prize-fighters and so influenced to 
disregard duty in the premises. The 
fault, if there is any, exists in the 
law itself. The statute does not 
cover the act of these two pugilists. 
This law was passed nearly half a 
century ago; and while it was ample 
to meet the cases of real prize-fight- 
ing in those days, it fails to prevent 
the abuse of so-called ‘athletic 
sports’ in their later development. 
There is no danger that a real prize- 


fight --such as that projected be- 
tween Corbett and Fitzsimmons 


can take place in Massachusetts. 
The old law is sufficient to stop any- 
thing of that sort. But in order to 
put an end toexhibitions of pugilism 
which, although now licensed by the 
authorities, are undoubtedly de- 
moralizing, we need a new law ap- 
plicable to modern conditions. This, 
as we understand it, the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, which has 
adopted a resolution on the subject, 
intends to urge. 


iy is also an error to cite the 
action of the governor and 
legislature of Texas, in taking steps 
to prevent the meeting of Corbett 
and Fitzsimmons, as showing a 
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greater regard for 
than exists in 
fact is that 


sufficient 


public morals 
Massachusetts. ‘The 

lexas did nothave a law 
to prevent prize-fighting. 
lf the Massachusetts law had been 
on the statute books of ‘lexas, there 
would have been no need of conven- 
ing the legislature in hot haste 
to make a new law to meet this 
exigency. But it is none the less a 
commendable thing which ‘Texas 
has done; it places that state ona 
level with Massachusetts in this 
regard. 





ee would be difficult to express 
more clearly the value to the 
human race of the Louis 
than in the epigrammatic 
phrase of the Springfield 


labors of 
Pasteur 


Republi 


can: “It is not unlikely that his 
work will save more lives than 
Napoleon destroyed.” Pasteur, 


though not a physician, 
ized the practice of medicine; 
though not an agriculturist, he saved 
the vineyards of France and the 
silk industry ; though not a veterina 


revolution 


rian, he taught how to suppress 
epidemics among cattle, swine, 
fowls. And all this, with much 


more, he developed from the great 
fundamental discovery of the germ 
theory of disease. From the de 
monstrationof the fact that fermenta- 
tion and decomposition are not, as 


was long supposed, chemical 
changes but the work of living 


organisms, all the rest followed— 
inoculation for hydrophobia, which 
Pasteur himself gave to the world; 
Koch’s tuberculin; Lester’s system 
of antiseptic surgery; the antitoxin 
cure for diphtheria. ‘here is no end 
to the application of the great dis- 
covery which promises, for the first 
time since Galen and Hippocrates, 
to raise the art of healing to the 
dignity of a science. Pasteur was 
not 73 years of age at the time of 
his death. His life work marks an 
era in the history of the human race. 


ACE prejudice has a peculiarly 
outrageous illustration in the 
so-called ‘Sheats law’ enacted by 
the legislature of Fiorida last win- 
ter. This law provides for a fine of 
not less than $150 nor more than 
$500, or imprisonment for not less 
than three months, for conducting 
any school wherein white persons 
and negroes are instructed or boarded 
within the same building, or taught 
in the same class, at the same time, 
by the same teacher. The school 
against which this law was especially 
aimed is one supported at Orange 
Park, Fla., by the American Mis 
sionary Association. It receives no 
aid from the state and is, in fact, a 
gratuitous benefaction to the people 
of Florida, being maintained entirely 
by outsiders. The action of the 
legislature is therefore peculiarly un- 
gracious as well as foolish. The 
managers of this school propose to 
test the validity of the Florida law 
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before the United States courts. For 
the sake of civilization, humanity 
and decency, it is hoped that the 
statute will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 


fic report of the United States 

Commissioner of Education is 
interesting for the bigness of its fig 
ures, even if their date is so far back 
in the past to render them more val 
uable for record than for present in- 
formation, This report covers the 
year 1892-3 and is just made public. 
It sets the whole number of pupils in 
the schools and colleges, public and 
private, in the United States at 


15,083,630, which is 225 per cent 
of the population. As some are not 
counted, it is safe to say that a 


quarter of all the human beings in 
this country were going to school 
two years ago. An interesting state 
ment is that which shows 13,510,719, 
the fifteen millions, to be 
pupils in the public schools 


out of 


FAYE’S COMET. 
"THE announcement was made, 
the other day, through the 
regular channels, that Faye’s comet 
had been detected on its return by 
the astronomers connected with the 
Observatory at Nice. The object 
is one of the minor comets, passing 
about the sun in orbits of short 
period, which have been induced to 
become members of the solar system, 
more or less permanent, through 
the persuasive influence of the giant 
planet Jupiter. There are upwards 
of a score of these periodical comets, 
some of which, like Encke’s, are 
moving in orbits which extend not 
quite out to that of Jupiter, and 
which pay homage to the sun as 
often as every four or five years. 
Others of the group, by far the 
larger number, with Faye’s comet 
among them, pass through orbits 
the outer ends of which lie beyond 
the track of Jupiterin space. These 
comets require from seven to nine 
years to complete a_ revolution. 
They were once simple-minded 
objects passing in very nearly 
straight lines through space, and, 
happening to be headed in the 
direction of our sun, became at- 
tracted by it, and if left to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences would 
have passed about the sun in open 
curves, and then out into space 
again, in some other nearly straight 
line seeking for still other worlds, 

or rather suns, to conquer. 
jut when it has happened that 
the great planet Jupiter, pursuing 
his solemn way through his own 
orbit in space, comes into the 
vicinity of the approaching comet, 
he begins to attract the little comet, 
and the resultant of the forces 
already acting upon the visitor, to- 
gether with those which Jupiter 
exerts, is usually to turn the path 
of the comet into a closed orbit, an 
ellipse, with the sun at one of the 











foci, and the aphelion near the 
point of perturbation. These 
comets which have thus been caused 
to stray from the path of rectitude, 
in its etymological sense, are truly 
members of the solar system; quite 
as much so as the planets, and they 
continue to revolve about the sun 
with unfailing accuracy, until some- 
thing else happens. This perhaps 
is a brush with some one of the 
planets interior to Jupiter, which 
may suggest to the comet some 
different path; or, since both Jupiter 
and the comet are continually pass 
ing by their original trysting-place, 
they will at some time, infallibly 
approach this simultaneously and 
the result of the new tryst may be 
the sending away of the poor comet 
into the cold wastes of interstellar 
space, without even the customary 
conventional month's warning. 

Faye’s comet was discovered by 
M. Faye, at the Observatory of 
Paris on November 22, 1843, being 
an object with a condensed nucleus 
and a short tail, but not brilliant 
enough to be seen with the unaided 
eye. it was shortly evident that 
the comet was moving in an ellipse, 
the form of which was computed by 
Le Verrier, who showed that the 
little interview with Jupiter happened 
as far back as 1747, since which 
time the comet had been moving 
through its orbit in about seven and 
one half years. It was next ob 
served by Challis at Cambridge 
near the end of 1850, when it had 
scarcely any nucleus or tail, and 
since that time it has been seen 
probably on every return, having 
been detected at Nice in 1888. 

It was known to be due again in 
the present season, and according 
to the custom of astronomers, a 
finding ephemeris was computed, in 
this case by Dr. Folke Engstrom of 
Lund Observatory in Sweden, and 
astronomers have been watching 
along the possible track for the 
reappearance of the comet. ‘The 
superior optical facilities of the 
Observatory of Nice have given to 
the astronomers of that institution 
the first view of faint objects 
which are moving in some known 
course, and the first position 
of Faye’s comet comes from this 
observatory. The position is the 
following, September 26, Greenwich 
Midnight, Right Ascension 21 hourn, 
8 minutes, 11.5 seconds. Declinatios 
south 1 minutes, 14 
seconds. It is a faint comet, which 
will pass its nearest point to the sun 
on March 14 of next year, but 
which will not become of sufficient 
brightness to be of particular popu- 
lar interest. The orbit through 
which it moves is already well deter- 
mined, since the mathematics of 
periodical comets has been carried 
to a remarkable degree of accuracy, 
even to the prediction of the position 
and brightness of an object which 
has not been seen for half a decade, 
but the long time of visibility will 
not be neglected by astronomers, 
who will secure observations for the 
still further refinement of the orbit. 
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COCK ROBIN. 
To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 

I was fortunate enough yesterday 
to find what is, I suppose, a unique 
copy of The Trial of the Sparrow 
for shooting Cock Robin. 

The interest of this little book 
arises from the fact that about half 
of it is the work of Daniel Webster, 
Judge Story Fay, Lemuel Shaw, 
and my father, Nathan Hale. 

Its history is this: when I was a 
little boy, familiar with the old 
child’s story of the death of Cock 
Robin, I said, as a child might, that 
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the sparrow ought to be tried for 
his murder. My mother, to amuse 
me in some illness, I believe, wrote 
the history of the trial in verse, 
printing it with a pen for a little 
boy’s reading. This history my 
father carried to what was then 
known as the Law Club, of which the 
gentlemen I have named were mem- 
bers. ‘They took up the notion with 
great zeal, and when he returned 
the little book was padded with the 
verses which you will readily recog- 
nize below. I cannot say which 
were written by Mr. Webster, which 
by Judge Shaw, who was not then a 
judge, or which by the other gentle- 
men. I can only give the tradition 
as it was given to me. All I re 
member is my surprise the next 
morning that my little book was so 
much bigger. 

Some of your legal readers will 
recognize the hits which are made 
at Lord Eldon, possibly on Chief 
justice Parker, whom men used to 
laugh at a little in those days, and 
on other of the magnates of the 
bench and bar in the first quarter of 
the century. Che little book belongs 
about the year 1826 or 1827. [am 
tempted to ask whether any of the 
records of the Law Club may be still 
in existence in legal circles. I think 
that the evening when this little 
poem was written might be found 
mentioned there. 

Truly yours, 
Epwarp E, HALe. 


THE TRIAL OF THE SPARROW. 


When Cock Robin was buried. 
The birds all declared 

That his murderer to tr 
hey were all now prepares 


So they chose a tall tree, 
And they all met together 
lo settle the matter 


In fine summer weather 


Who will be the judge 
rhe Eagle cried “ I, 
For I soar very high, 
And the truth | can spy 
With my very bright eye 
And this cause I will judge 


Who will be the Jury? 
I'welve birds then flew in, 
With much flutter and din 
And sang, “ We will be the Jury.” 


Who will be the Clerk ? 
‘ 1," said the Goose, 
“For my quills are of use, 


And I will be the Clerk.” 


Who will be the Sheriff 

*1,” said the Cock, 
With my tough and sharp spur, 
I can guard the prisoner, 

And I will be the Sheriff.” 


Who will be States Attorney ? 
The Hawk said, “ I will, 
I can bring in a bill ; 
And I will be States Attorney.” 
Who is the prisoner's counsel ? 
* T,” said the Jackdaw, 
“ T have studied the law, 
And I'll be his counsel.” 


Who will be the Constable? 
The Cock Turkey so droll 
Cried, * I've a red poll, 

And I will be Constable.” 


Then the Judge took his seat, 

And the Jury around him, 
Which the poor Sparrow saw, 

And it weli might confound him. 


The indictment was read 
Very solemn and slow. 
Are you guilty or not ? 
The poor Sparrow chirped, No 


The first witness was called ; 
And Fly was his name, 
To which he quick answered 
Without fear or shame. 


He said he saw Sparrow, 
With his little eye, 

From his bow shoot an arrow, 
Which made Robin die. 


Second witness came in ; 
And he was a Fish, 

Who seeing him fall 
Caught his blood in a dish. 


The third who was called 

Was a spruce Bob-O’Lincoln, 
Who said he would state 

All the facts he could think on. 


3ut his memory was poor, 
And his facts were so few 


That the Judge stopped his talking. 


And said. “ This won't do.” 


Then the judge told the Sparrow, 
That sad trembiing bird, 

That now by his counsel 
His defence should be heard. 


Then the Jackdaw stepped forward 
And made a long bow, 

And began a long speech 
Which I cannot give now 


But the ground of defence 

Which he took for the Sparrow, 
W as that it was not in malice 

He shot his true arrow 


That he saw not (‘ock Robin 
rill he fell on the ground, 

And with sorrow perceived 
He had given the wound 


hen he called in to witness 
The Blackbird, and Thrush, 

Who knew Sparrow well 
They all lived on one bush 


These were ready to say, 

With their claws on their heart, 
Sparrow never had acted 

A quarrelsome part 


rhey said. ‘* Sparrow, seeing Robin 
Fall dead on the ground, 

With his cries rent the air, 
For his grief was profound.’ 


The Jackdaw then argued 

hat an act of no more thought 
Could not be considered 

As malice aforethought 


He strongly contended 
Chis point was made out, 
lhe Attorney replied, 
And the Judge said, “ 1 doubt.” 


Then the Judge charged the Jury 
For an hour and a quarter, 

He spoke first of murder 
And next of manslaughter 


Iie then said that malice 
Was the essence of crime, 

And that this was too clear 
ro take up their time 


hat if the defendant. 
When his arrow he hurled, 
Iliad acted from malice 
Against the whole world ; 


And cared not who suffered 
So he had his sport, 

That then he deserved 
The worst sentence of Court 


But the Jury were judges 
Both of law and of fact, 
And that as they thought, 
Why, so they must act 


The Judge having finished, 
The Jury retired, 

And in barely five minutes, 
(A promptness admired), 


They came in good order, 
And each took his seat, 

And Bluebird the foreman 
Gave the verdict complete. 


He said, as poor Sparrow 
Had no malice of mind, 
But loved good Cock Robin, 
And was gentle and kind, 


Though in fact the poor bird 
By his arrow was slain, 
Yet his conscience was clear 
From a murderous stain 


From these causes the Jury 
Had agreed with one voice 

To declare him not guilty 
And have no more noise. 


Then the Sparrow with transport 
Fell down on his knees, 

And thanked the whole Court 
For his happy release. 


But the Judge gave this caution, 
W hich all must admire, 

‘* When you next shoot an arrow, 
Look well where you fire,”’ 


And the Sparrow replied, 

He had suffered much pain 
From this terrible case, 

He should never shoot again. 


Then Cock, who was sheriff, 
Released the poor bird, 

And crowed out to cheer him, 
And said a kind word. 


So the Court was adjourned 
Without naming the day. 
When next they would meet 
No one ventured to say. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 
Y MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
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and, when she has walked at all, it 
has been by the aid of crutches. 
Her husband, years ago, met a 
tragic death that produced a shock 
from which she never recovered. 
Through no fault of her own she 
has seen a small fortune dwindle and 
slipoutofherhands. Notableto enter 
into the life of the world, her dreams 
are only dreams henceforth. Here, 
certainly, is a case where the lack 
of cheer might be at least excused ; 
and yet she is one of the brightest, 
cheeriest, noblest, strongest persons 
| know. It is an inspiration simply 
to look on ‘her face. It is comfort- 
ing and uplifting to hear her speak. 
Never in all the years that I have 
known her has she spent the time 
with me even to tell me of her 
sorrows. I have never heard one 
whisper of repining nor one word of 
complaint, Much that I know 
about her I have learned from others, 
not from her own lips. It is a joy 
to be in her presence. ‘There 1s 
complete victory over her condition ; 
and thousands of those who are well 
and strong might take lessons of 
her in the matter of cheer. 

I know another, again a woman. 
lt is years since she has been able 
to walk; and these years have been 
spent either in her bed or bolstered 
in an easy-chair. Disease has made 
her limbs misshapen, pain has_ been 
her constant companion. Yet the 
artist soul of this woman has created 
such beauty of face and feature that 
angels might be glad to look as she 
does. Her husband, too, is dead ; 
but, before he died, she had been in 
this condition forseveral years. And 
he has told me that always, when he 
came home from his business, he 
knew that he should find she had 
prepared to greet him with gladness, 
with cheer, never with complaints ; 
never a word to make his home 
coming a shadow; never any com- 
parisons between his happiness and 
freedom and ability to go and come 
as he would and her cheerless con 
finement. He never went home 
expecting to find the house an un- 
pleasant place on account of her ill- 
ness, but always went with glad 
anticipation of finding, in her bright 
ness and courage, strength, if he 
needed it, on his own account. 
These things, then, and such as 
these, are possible; and they do 
exist. And I leave it for you to say 
whether this is not unspeakably 
better, whatever the provocation or 
the cause, than the opposite way of 
meeting the evils of life, letting them 
sour and imbitter the soul, letting 
them discourage and take the heart 
out of us. 

But that is not all. Here is a 
man in mid life who, after slowly ac- 
cumulating a fortune, has had it 
suddenly stripped from him, perhaps 
leaving him hardly with the courage 
to begin again, and wondering 
whether he must not go through the 
rest of his life on the lower and dis- 
couraging level of comparative 
poverty. For we all know that the 
poverty of those who have been 
above it is unspeakably harder to 
bear than that of those who have 
never climbed to the height and 
fallen again. I know of cases like 
these where, on the one hand, the 
men have been discouraged and dis- 
heartened, and have gone tothe bad. 
If they have not gone to the bad, as we 
say, morally, they have never looked 
up again. They have carried a 
hopeless face andheart. They have 
never seemed able to rally, but have 
been a burden to themselves and to 
wife, children, and friends. 

On the other hand, I have a man 
in my mind whose name would be 
familiar to you, should I mention it. 
After slowly and painfully accumula- 
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ting a fortune which he expected 
was to release him from the necessity 
of money-making, and set him free 
for a career on which his heart was 
set, he had it taken from him, at a 
blow, in one hour, leaving him 
where he was twenty years before. 
But he did not abate one jot of 
heart, hope, or courage. Hedid not 
curse God; and he did not curse the 
world. He did not drape the 
heavens in black, he did not drape 
his own life in shadow. He did not 
make it Farder for wife or child. 
He did not even curse the one who, 
with malice and purpose, stripped 
him of his gains. From that day 
to this he has been slowly climbing 
again, regaining his foothold, and all 
the time with patience and courage, 
with sweetness of heart and with 
sweetness on his lips, with charity 
for all mankind, with readiness to 
help his fellows, and consecrate him- 
self ever to the noblest ends. 

These two courses, then, are 
I need not ask you which 
is the better. 


possible. 


But there are sorrows worse than 
this. There are people who are 
carrying a living sorrow, through 
the mistakes, the treachery, the 
falseness, of some one whom they 
love, some one who stands close to 
them, some one on whom they are 
dependent. It may be husband, it 
may be wife, it may be child, it may 
be a close bosom friend; but it is a 
living sorrow, unspeakably worse 
than the death of the dearest friend 
one has on earth. But I know 
people here, again, who have taken 
such a sorrow in one of two different 
ways; people who, because one has 
been false, have lost faith in every 
body, who believe that, however 
fair the outside seems, all is rotten 
within. It is as though one should 
find asingle tree decayed at, the 
core, and straightway write it down 
as a creed that there is no tree on 
the face of the earth that is not ina 
like condition. Il have known 
others who have carried a life 
sorrow in another fashion, who have 
been made tender and charitable by 
it, whose whole nature has grown 
sweet and ripe through his bitterest 
of all experiences, who have known 
they have no right to infer the in- 
fection of all mankind from one case, 
who have labored year in and year 
out to redeem and win back and 
save the friend who had betrayed 
them. Or, if they have not been 
able to do that, they have shown the 
uttermost charity ; for, having given 
up hope of redemption, they have 
done what they could to sweeten 
and bless even for a time the life of 
the betrayer. ‘These things, then, | 
say, are possible. Men and women 
do rise to these magnificent heights 
of character and of service. 

One more case. ‘There are those 
who lose friends by death, those 
very close, very near to them, so 
that the world not only never is, 
but never can be the same to them 
again. Their relation to the uni- 
verse is changed. Something is 
gone out of it that cannot be re- 
placed. _ No matter whom else they 
can love, no matter who else may 
come into their lives, here is an ach- 
ing vacancy that must remain 
vacant until death itself comes for 
them. Now, I have known a great 
many people in my life who, after 
an expcrience like this have gone 
through the years broken, bowed, 
sorrowful, uncomforted, unable to 
rise up again, apparently. At any 
rate, they have not risen up again. 
The sky has’ been to them 
shadowed, the fairness of the world 
departed. They have no more hope, 
no more courage, no more care to 
live. Now, when this matter of 
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personal sorrow comes to such 
persons, is there not great danger of 
its becoming pure, sheer selfishness ? 
If lam unhappy, need I therefore 
carry round with me a_ shadow to 
cast upon every one I meet to make 
the world still more unhappy? 
Have La right thus to cherish and 
nurse my own grief, paralyzing my 
own efforts, making me an affliction 
to my own friends? 

I know other cases where people 
have gone through the deepest 
sorrows and_ losses, their lives 
stripped, bare, wounded, past heal- 
ing in that sense; and yet they have 
turned this great sorrow into main- 
spring and motive force for the 
tenderest, noblest, most _ helpful 
living. They have been made 
sensitive to the sorrows of others 
which, perhaps, before they did not 
notice; and, instead of merely 
mingling sorrow with sorrow and 
making it more, it has spurred them 
to help to heal, so far as_ possible, 
the wounds and griefs of others. I 
have known many who have become 
chastened, purified, stripped of the 
last taint of selfishness, by a sorrow 
like this; and they have moved 
among their friends a consecrating 
and purifying power. They have 
tried todo the work in the world 
that the dear friend would have 
done if he or she had lived. ‘They 
have tried to let that friend see, if 
he or she could overlook the scene 
of life, that they were turning that 
sorrow into a spring of gladness and 
greenness and growth and life and 
peace for all the world. Here, 
again, this is possible. There is this 
way of looking at and treating the 
sorrows that come to us. Again, 
which is the better I leave for you 
to determine. 

But there is another cause of the 
absence of cheer in the modern 
world, peculiar to the modern world. 
There are numbers of people who 
carry about in their hearts the 
sorrow and burden of the great 
world. They look out over the 
scene of life beneath the human ; 
and they see pursued and _ pursuer. 
They see conflict and pain and 
blood. ‘They see everywhere the 
incessant struggle for life. This is 
the phase of the natural world that 
presses itself upon their sensitive 
nerves. Then they look out over 
the barbaric world, and see how 
little of inspiration there is in it, 
how poor, how meagre, how un- 
human it looks. And they take 
upon themselves all the burdens; 
and they think such life cannot be 
worth living. They become sensi- 
tive to the sorrows and struggles, 
the hopelessness and blunders and 
sins of the weak and the poor. They 
forget the crimes of the criminal in 
his great sorrow, in his sufferings, in 
his incapacity. ‘They look upon the 
workingman and the workingwoman, 
and feel all the struggle of their 
lives; and the world seems to them 
one vast scene of unrequited and 
almost hopeless sorrow. I said this 
is a modern condition of mind, 
because it has not been brought 
about by any added cause for suffer- 
ing, but by an increased and ever- 
growing sensitiveness on the part of 
civilized men and women. It is not 
because there is more to be sad over 
in the modern world that thoughtful 
people are sadder than they used to 
be, but because among the highest 
natures there is an increased sensi- 
tiveness to these evil conditions. 

What shall we do here? We can- 
not deny the pain, we cannot deny 
the injustice, the suffering, the ap- 
parently hopeless struggle in many 
quarters ; but what shall be the atti- 
tude of mind which we as individuals 
shall take toward it? Certainly, my 
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letting my heart become utterly 
gloomy and my eyes rain with tears 
does not better the condition of 
things. It only adds so much more 
to the sum of the world’s sorrow. 
And, then, does it not incapacitate 
me for heiping to relieve, at least, a 
little of it? Must I, because the 
world is weary and groaning in pain 
must | cease to cultivate a coura- 
geous and cheerful temper ? Go into 
a hospital where there is a surgical 
operation going on. Because the 
victim on the table is suffering, 
would you have the surgeon throw 
down his instruments, bow his head 
upon his hands, and weep? Is that 
the way to assuage and alleviate the 
pain? Above all things, the sur 
geon must not. The more cherry 
and courageous he is, the more com 
mand he has over himself, the brighter 
his outlook concerning the general 
condition of the world and concern 
ing the condition of this particular 
patient, the better for the work that 
he has in hand, Above all things, 
the helper must cultivate a cheery 
temper and a courageous spirit. 

Let the world suffer as much as it 
will, we must cultivate cheer and 
courage and hope if we wish to help 
the world, And, mark you, here is 
one very significant thing. ‘The 
people whose minds are burdened 
and whose lives are darkened with 
speculative pessimism today are not 
the world’s helpers, They are the 
dilettante lookers-on who tell you 
that life is not worth living. Go to 
any manor woman working in the 
slums of Boston, New York, or Lon 
don, and who know more of 
sorrow and sin than a reader could 
learn in years, and you will not find 
one of them telling you that life is 
not worth living, not one who isa 
pessimist. ‘They will tell you that 
life is grandly worth living, because 
it gives an opportunity to help some 
body, to assuarge some one’s pain, 
to bind,up some one’s wound, to 
comfort some one who has sinned 
and fallen, and to puta little cour 
age into their hearts to rise and try 
again. It is not the people who are 
helping the world who are pessimis- 
tic cver the condition of things: it 
is the idle on-lookers. A man might 
stand on a hill overlooking a battle- 
field and see the horror of it; but 
give him a musket and put him into 
the ranks, and he does not stop to 
think of it. He is trying to help 
win the victory; and he needs cheer 
and courage and hope to do that. 
How was it in the heroic age of our 
country a few years ago? ‘There 
were no men in this country who 
felt the evils of the condition of 
things as did Garrison and Philips 
and Sumner and Parker and men 
like them. But were they men who 
sat down and wrote treatises on 
pessimism, and whined about the 
condition of affairs? They were 
men of heart, men of soul, men of 
courage, men of cheer, every one of 
them, who rejoiced that they were 
permitted even to suffer for the sake 
of their fellow-men, 

I remember one or two instances 
that I have seen, concerning persons 
who have showed a magnificent 
cheer and courage in the midst of 
calamity. During the war I was in 
Nashville at a certain time, not long 
after the battle of Chickamauga; 
and I went with some friends to see 
the soldiers who had just been re- 
leased from the hospital after the 
battle, and I remember one fellow 
whose right knee was stiff, and his 
leg drawn up, and he told me the 
surgeon said it would never be 
straight again. And with wistful 
humor in eye and tone he added: 
*“ I shan’t make a very graceful figure 
going through life, shall 1? But I 
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am not sorry, and I’d do it again.” 


That is the kind of cheer and cour- 
age that I admire. 

It is said that General O. O. How 
ard, on being taken from the battle 
field lacking his right arm which had 
been shot away, met a friend, an 
officer who had lost his left arm in 
the Mexican War ; and, as he passed, 
he said cheerily, “We'll buy our 
gloves together hereafter, General.” 
Is that better or worse than losing 
heait and courage? It is that kind 
of cheer that never quails and never 
gives up that conquers in the battles 
of the world. 

I wish now to turn for a few mo- 
ments to consider a few things bear- 
ing on the duty of cultivating this 
quality of cheerfulness. 

Note, in the first place, that it 
bears in the most important way on 
the matter of health. If weare to 
do our part in the world, we 
physical strength; and 
nothing that is such an 


need 
there is 
enemy to 
physical strength as despair, as the 
lack of and courage. 
Chere are any number of people go 
ing through this world ill and par- 
tially incapable, the chief trouble 
with most of them being that they 
have not any mental courage. They 
brood, they think over their condi 
tion, they count up their symptons, 
they feel their pulse, they weigh their 
food, they are never five minutes in 
the day without thinking of their 
physical condition, This in itself is 
enough to incapacitate a well person 
and make him ill. One of the 
things about Christian science and 
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best 
mental science or mind cure is this 
fundamental principle of making 
people stop thinking over this and 
that physical condition ; and this is 
enough in itself to account for the 
most of the marvellous cures that 
they claim, You know perfectly 
well how a mental condition, if it is 
a sad one, can depress and_ hinder 
all the functions of the physical 
frame. You know how a bit of good 
news sets the flowing and 
dancing in the veins, and gives new 
life and power. 

There is another point in this duty 
to be cheerful ; and that is, no man 
can ever do any good work in this 
world in an attitude of despair. 
One cannot do really good work un- 
less he loves that work and can take 
delight in it, and look at it as an ar- 
tist looks at his work, wishing to do 
it well because he cares for it. If 
he is in a bitter frame of mind, he 
cannot do that work well. Since, 
then, there is a great deal of work to 
do in the world, unless you and I do 
our part in cultivating the attitude 
of mind that will help us to do it, 
we cannot work to the best advan- 
tage. 

Again, supposing we cannot do 
very much, supposing the world is a 
great scene of sorrow and trouble, 
is that any reason why you and I 
should not make the little tiny circle 
of our personal friends as bright as 
we can? It is sheer selfishness for 
men or women to get into a state of 
mind in which they cannot forget 
for a moment their own aches and 
pains and little troubles, but must 
inflict them upon every one who 
comes within the sphere of their in- 
fluence. What good does it do? It 
does not make your condition better ; 
and it makes your friends’ a great 
deal worse. Whether you can do 
any more o1 not, you can cultivate 
that way of looking at the world 
which brightens your own personal 
circle of friends and neighbors, 

Now I wish to turn for a moment 
to that which, to my mind, is the 
sore spot in this whole matter. Most 
of the persons whom I have known 
who were gloomy and brooding, 
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who lacked cheer and courage, were 
not the persons who had great sor- 
rows to bear. They were not the 
persons who were carrying the griefs 
of creation, and were trying in an 
unselfish way to help the world. 
When I have examined their cases, 
I have found, generally, that egotism 
was at the heart of it. They were 
people who felt that somehow they 
had enormous claims on the universe 
which had not been satisfied. ‘hey 
were persons whose friends did not 
appreciatethem. They were persons 
who were bitter and sour because 
somebody else had got ahead faster 
than they had. Analyze it from 
any side you please, and generally 
at the heart of it there is a diseased 
egotism. If people would consider 
for a moment how little claim they 
have on the universe or on anybody 
in it, it would tend to make them a 
little more humble, a little less ex 

acting, a little less fault-finding. I 
am born into this world. My father 
and mother me here 
responsi- 
that I have 
but I do not 
know of any other single person be- 
tween the East and the West on 
whom | have one particle of claim. 
If they do not appreciate me at my 
own estimate, if they do not think I 
am as beautiful or intelligent or in- 
tellectually brilliant as I think I am 
myself, I have no claim on their 
good opinion; .and | have no right 
to blame them for their estimate of 
me, What right have I to claim 
more than has been given me by the 
universe Into what 
the claim? On 
ments may | urge it? 


who brought 
have a certain amount of 
bility, and I may say 


some claims on them: 


court can I 
what argu 
j As a matter 
of fact, | have very little claim on 
anybody for anything. 

Let us take a very humble view, 
then, of ourselves ; 
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and so perhaps 
we shall find ourselves in a mood to 
be grateful for what we have. 

And, then, there are any number 
of persons embittered and sour be- 
cause, instead of learning to appre- 
ciate and care for what they have, 
they are angry because they have 
not been able to gain something 
they have not the slightest claim on 
the world for. 

Let us, then, break through these 
bounds of self-conceit, and get down 
to the dead level of realities as our 
starting-point, and then cultivate 
cheer and strength. We shall then 
become grateful for what we have, 
and be able to look out over the 
world with more hope toward the 
things not yet attained. 

I have no time to go into my next 
suggestion at length, which is the 
importance of the theory which we 
shall hold concerning the world, 
concerning the outlook of human 
life. Iam well aware that people 
hold different opinions, that there 
are reasonable people who do not 
agree with me in the opinions which 
I hold —people equally intelligent, 
equally well-read. But I wish to 
urge on you to think whether you 
may not be entitled, rationally, to 
hold a hopeful theory concerning 
the universe, whether you have not 
as much reason to hold such an 
opinion as one devoid of hope. For, 
if a man believe that this confused 
and contradictory scene of human 
life has a plan and purpose running 
through it; if we may believe that 
we are in the hands and under the 
guidance of a higher Power, wise 
and good; if we may believe that 
we are going through experiences 
here which may fit us for something 
grander and finer by and by; if we 
are entitled to hold this theory — 
then there is not a leg left anywhere 
in the universe for pessimism or 
hopelessness to stand on. Not only 


may anything in the pr. 
tified, but it may be see: 
highest good if it lead t 
that is worth while. [sx 
reason why you should : 
theory of the univers: 
time, I think I could sh 
the arguments in favor 
least equal to those agai: 
in my judgment, are mu: 
As a hint, the univers: 
history of humanity beg 
ance, weakness, barba: 
without art, without mu 
literature, without pur 
any of those things that 
ilization. The Power 
leading and guiding the 
issued, at last, in these 
is no sign of its being s] 
are we forced to belic 
Power holds in its limit 
of better and better 
that be true—if half of 
true—then a 
rules the world; and t 
in a rational 


said be g 
man’s 
for cheer and hope and 
Since to us, to you al 
you will, is committed t 
ity to share in creat 
condition of things, it s 
that any man who half 
the significance of that ide 
his heart thrill with hops 
age. God has permitted 
him create the 
creating our own bodice 
finer and better 
shared with us his crea 


world, 
thing 


working over civilizati 
thing nobler and 
And the outcome Itd 


} 


appear what we shal 


finer 


going on progressively 
and more like him. W 
of that destined day s! 
eyes, let us cultivate 


cheer and gratitude and 
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, king in the ages of old 
«t v is told) 
vifts of the East and the West, 
‘ em, whispering,“Choose which 
ry of men, and high honor’s 
es untold, 
he chose was the gift to be 
nie dee} deep in the 
f Light 
‘ I bear with me glory, and 
mbered ; Thou choosest 
ife, the desire above 
it I whispere | for, others 
Ss e the night when that 
yirit came 
ver the same 


lowered us, never a prize 
: , 
r lot that seemed fair in men's 


by thy tenderness, never arose 
esire to frame 
t for my life than that gift which I 
S. C. BRACKETY. 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 
MEN OF THE UNITED STATE 
Arigny Iranslated from the 
y Arabella Ward New York 
Mead and Company, 1895 


the people of the United States 
ys interested to learn how 
ewed by the strangers that 


land, and naturally the 

ire the more curious and 

ve. It has been said that by 

men of a country one can 
the nation. This is true and 
Where a nation allows its 


yvomen to be seen and heard, listens 
espectfully to their utterances, gives 
them broad opportunities for educa- 
n, there the men must be enlight- 

|, alive, earnest, thoughtful and 
progressive ; for they are the fathers, 
rs, and husbands as well as 

ms, and must partake of the 
tages they accord. Of course 

eve such a nation is yetunique 

found only here in North 

1! How gratifying then 1s it 
national vanity and _ self- 

m when a well-equipped and 
nded observer comes among 

i takes notes of what his very 

keen eyes see and ends by writing so 
tful a book as the one from 

of M. de Varigny, whose first 
sentence isan enormous compliment, 
pe is becoming Americanized.” 
not stop to think that per- 
Europe deprecates it, for we 
ruck with the truth of the 
tement, before unrealized by most 


- first chapter deals with the 
position of women previous to the 
Nineteenth Century and gives a 
\ teresting rapid survey of the 

n with expansion when it 

to the settlement of the colon- 
les. Our author with much perspi- 
traces the influence of women 
United States to the early 


‘ in the | 













mixed schools of the colonists. Such 
schools were a matter of necessity 
ana proved successful beyond the 
ken the promotors. Where chil- 
Gren are all of one race, mixed 
schools have certain great advan- 
‘46e5 appreciable only by those that 
have been connected with them. 
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Recently Julian Ralph visited the 
University of Michigan to investi- 
gate the results of co-education and 


one point made by President An 
gell is worth repeating: that “here 
in the West we know no other kind 


of education than co-education,” and 
that the entire school system being 
such, the state University is no inno- 
vator ; the students behave naturally 
in consequence of previous habit. 
Here in the East survive many such 
schools but the tendency for a time 
was strongly against much education 
of any kind, outside of the range of 
household women until 
within the memory of the parents of 


duties, for 


the present generation a high-school 
for girls in the city of Boston 
instituted and from the 
thus started resulted opportunities 
in Massachusetts second to none in 
America although the trend toward 
co-education is not as strong as it 
will be some time in the dim future. 
The close of this chapter well sums 
up the advantages gained from co 
education. A _ rational explanation 
of the greater preponderance of 
slaves in the South is when 
French friend draws our atten 
tion to the fact that the South 
settled by Royalists and scions of 


was 
impetus 


given 
out 
was 


the nobility, people accustomed to 
be served, to have a body of tenants 
and peasantry to look up to them 
and be beholden to them. Hence 
to fill the need their previous life 
and training caused, both mentally 
and physically, slaves were imported 
in quantity than at the 
North where the colonists were used 
to labor, loved freedom and desired 
to secureit to all, were not enervated 
by the climate, and lacked the 
aristocratic necessity to patronize a 
lower class. 

In Chapter II, a very well analyzed 
judgment regarding flirtation is in- 
terestingly expressed and a consid- 
eration of American fiction is also 
instructive and_ stimulative' of 
thought. Chapter III is devoted to 
the marriage and divorce question 
and to the woman of the ‘ Far West,’ 
while the last chapter deals with the 
influence of money in society and 
sums up the author’s belief regarding 
the American woman of today and 
her future. The style is most at- 
tractive, enlivened by anecdotes 
illustrative of the context, while the 
truths pleasant or unpleasant are 
clothed in kindly words of apprecia- 
tion, not only of what we are, but 
what we may be. It is a book for 
mothers and daughters to read and 
ponder ; from it many hints may be 
gained for future upbuilding. Men, 
too, may read it for profit as well as 
entertainment and it may prove a 
help onward towards a_ grander, 
simpler, truer manhood and woman. 
hood than we have yet attained ; 
a manhood and womanhood that we 
may attain if we will! 


yreater 


Sipe TALKS WITH GIRLS. By Ruth Ash- 
more. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


These newspaper talks have been 
widely copied; now they are col- 
lected in a tasteful volume for preser- 
vation as a whole, and make a desir- 
able gift for any young girl whether 
she live in city or country, but more 
especially for the girl who does not 
live near a large city and who longs 
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for a change from her quiet routine. 
It is a useful book for mothers to 
read, and for the one that has no 
mother. It is interesting, stimulat- 
ing, helpful. The chapter on re- 
ligion is particularly good. The one 


on ‘going a visiting’ is full of sage 
especially in con 
junction with that on The Art of 
lravelling Easily. There is so much 
that is valuable in these talks that 
we regret to be obliged to take ex 
ception to anything in {the book. 
jut is it wise to suggest the writings 
of the elder Dumas and of Byron 

without distinctly worded limita- 
tions—to girls of eighteen and less ? 
\slip is madein attributing Goethe's 
famous Eternally Womanly as the 


suggestion ; 


irreverent translate it or as Ruth 
Ashmore has it “the eternal fem 
inine’”’ to “a French writer.” ‘These 


are small criticisms. ‘The large one 
concerns the stand made against the 
‘advanced woman.’ The 
not quite fair, since it is for the use 
of those opposed to the extension of 
the pathway of women and 

would be claimed by a really 
gressive woman. ‘There is a decided 
objection to women speaking in 
public and the alternative is given 
a girl to use her influence in her 
own home and by the example of 
her own life. No _ right-thinking 
person would counsel every girl to 
speak in public but he would coun. 
sel a girl to be ready for the emer 

gency, and not fail at a critical 
moment because she was too effemin- 
ate to speak loud enough. Not 
every one is called and of the called 
few indeed are chosen, but those 
chosen have their duty to perform 
for the worldJn that sphere just as 
much as the many in the home 
sphere. And the home need not be 
neglected nor the personal health 
suffer, as many of the loveliest homes 
in our land can testify ; homes where 
the women are known to fame yet 
cherish their feminine ideals. A 
man is not less manly because he 
knows how to cook or decorate and 
furnish a house. It is not the work 
but the character that underlies it. 
And, too, women’s clubs are doing 
an immense amount of good;; it isa 
pity to have a word said against 
them. Much malicious gossip has 
never been heard by many in Boston 
that belong to one, two, several 
clubs. Possibly the New York clubs 
are different, we hope, however, that 
Ruth Ashmore has instead been so 
unfortunate as to meet the few black 
sheep that certainly could not be 
excluded from many of the old-fash- 
ioned tea-parties so lauded. 

M. A. MOLINEUx. 
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THE GARDEN O}F 
H. Bishop. 
Company. 


By W. 
Kerr & 


A book dealing with the same 
problems as Looking Backward, 
and in a more rationaland agreeable 
way, appears with the sub-title of 
A Very Possible Story. And that is 
true ; givena philanthropic and sage 
young multi-millionaire, anxious to 


help the world on towards the millen- 
nium. ‘The hero of the tale is in the 
position of most readers of many 
things; critical, unbelieving, even 
to cynicism, and ready to_ kick 
against the pricks even when the 
pricks are imaginary. But the over- 
whelming logic of the situation con- 
vinces him and he decides to become 
an inhabitant of the garden. It is 
a delightful place, but, alas! not 


every city can be so favorably 
located as regards natural advan- 
tages. It is a sort of successful 


Brook Farm of a larger and movie 
verified plan. The book is worth 
reading and the little essay at the 
end (instead of a preface) is a seri- 
ous plea with the title Why Not. 


number of modern 
art has come to hand. It was. her- 
aled by a very gorgeous and beauti- 
ful by Mr. Arthur bow, 
representing a river running between 


rhe spring 


poste! 


green banks cdged with trees, and 
reflecting trees and evening sky on 
its still surface. It has none of the 


flippancy of the average poster and 
yet serves excellently to attract the 
eye. 

As to the matter modern 
our modesty forbids us to 
like the article on Raffalli— because 
one editors wrote it; but 
surely we may say that the illustra- 
tions are well chosen and carefully 
reproduced. There is an escclient 
article on Impressionism by Mr. 
Otto Stark, most temperately worded 
and yet stating with courage that 
the movement toward Clear color is 
not a mere fad but has come to stay. 

A very good feature of the maga- 
zine is its list of the exhibitions and 
articles on art which have appeared 
in the three months past. There one 
may find every exhibition which has 
been held during those months in 
Paris, London, New York, and, God 
save the mark! Boston. And there, 
too, is to be found eveiy important 
article on art published in the last 
three months. “Continuez, A/onsieur 
Bowles, Continues!’ as the old pro- 
fessor at Julian’s would have said: 
his—and our—highest pfaise. 


in art, 


say we 


of our 





Scylla and Charybdis by Miss 
Rhoda Broughton is an improbable 
tale, of unlikely characters. Worse, 
the story is narrated chiefly in the 
present tense. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), 


This year Messrs. Lamson, Wolff 
& Co. are early with their calendar, 
They have just issued it—gorgeous 
with stars and stripes. It is dedi- 
cated to the Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution and is 
sent forth under the auspices of the 
New York Chapter, D. A. R. The 
designs upon the thirteen pages, 
represent the seals of the original 
states. Above each seal is the 
representation of a decoratively 
unaimiable eagle, bearing upon his 
breast a shield blazoned with the 
days of the month. The shield 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


the Brooklyn 
description is 


memorial arch. A 
also given of the 
work of the founders in casting the 
models in bronze; and a succession 
of pictures, from special photographs, 
exhibits the entire operation of 
modelling and casting, from the very 
beginning down to the finished 
bronze casts. A grand-nephew of 
the poet Keats, Mr. John Gilmer 
Speed, takes notes, in the same 
number, of the centenary of the 
poet’s birth, in a paper written from 
rs original letters and manuscripts in 
‘ his possession. A newspaper article 
Professor Cook of Yale has pre- * pal 
written largely from personal experi- 
pared a novelty in the way of a text- é . 

¢ q  - ence is Mr. James Creelman’s ac 

book for Old English. It is intended foe 
, ‘ count of the London Times, and its 

for supplementary use and is a series , 

‘ development, character and policy 
of forty-eight exercises for transla , ’ 
: mre De under the mastership of three suc- 
tion from English to Old English. , , 

- s ceeding John Walters, the last of 
It is accompanied by a vocabulary. ' 
mae i whom, shortly before his death, 
It will impress upon the mind of the — ; 
Mr. Creelman’s paper. 
student what he has learned from. ' wat 
: [Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the study of the author’s other vol a ; 

a . ' “ee the New York Police Board writes 

ume A First Book in Old English. ; 
; ; ; on the closing of the New York 
It is a welcome innovation that has ‘ 
Sunday; Governor 
long been needed. 7" . 
hayer presents 
count of 
removal 


Literature. 


above the anchor of Rhode Island, 
the last state—the states are 
arranged in the order of their 
entrance into the union—bears the 
name of the designer, Jeannette 
Van Salisbury of the New York 
Schoolof Applied Design for Women. 
L. Prang and Company did the 
lithographic work, which is excel 
lent. 


revised 


saloons on 
an interesting ac- 
General Grant’s abrupt 
from command at Pilot 
Knob and his as abrupt restoration. 


MAGAZINES. 


The contents of the American 
Historical Review, the first number 
of which appeared on October ist, 
includes among the original articles 
History and Democracy, by Pro- 
fessor Wm. M. Sloane, of Princeton, 
whose Life of Napoleon, now run 
ning in The Century, has attracted 
so much attention; The Party of 
the Loyalists in the American Revo 
lution, by Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler, LL.D., of Cornell; The First 
Castilian Inquisitor, by Henry C. 
Lea, LL.D., of Philadelphia; Count 
Edward de Crillon, by Henry 
Adams, LL.D., of Washington, D. C.; 
Western State-making in the Revo 
tionary Era, by Professor Frederick 
J. Turner, of the University of Wis 
consin. In the department of 
Documents are printed two letters of 
Colonel W. Byrd, of Virginia, dated 
1736 and 1739, respecting slavery 
and indented servants; intercepted 
letters of Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, written during his campaign 
of 177879; and letters of Howell 
Cobb and B.H. Hall to Jefferson 
Davis and Secretary Seddon, in 
January and March, 186s, illustra- 
ting the relations of Georgia to the 
Confederacy. ‘There are also re- 
views of Hodgkin's Invaders of 
Italy, vols. 5 and 6; Stephen's Life 
of Freeman, Pollock and Maitland’s 
History of English Law, Traill’s 
Social England, Lavisse’s Victor 
Duruy, Winsor’s Mississippi Basin, 
Thayer's Cases in Constitutional 
Law, Walker’s Making of the Nation, 
McMaster’s History of the People of 
the United States, vol. 1V ; Rhodes’s 
History of the United States from 
1850, Bigelow’s Life of Tilden, 
Prowse’s History of Newfoundland, 
etc., etc. ; and there is also a depart- 
ment of Notes and News. 


The frontispiece of the October 
number of the New England Maga- 
zine is a fine portrait of Francis 
Parkman which has never before 
been published. It accompanies a 
striking sonnet upon Parkman by 
Robert Beverly Hale. The opening 
article in the number is on 
Light and the 
I. Candage. 


sjoston 
Brewsters, by R. G. 
Mr. Frank Foxcroft 
writes on The Boston Subway and 
Others. ‘There areamazing illustra 
tions of Tremont street as it would 
look with a subway and with an 
elevated railroad. The pictures have 
the effect of actual photographs 
yet there is in reality no subway and 
noelevated road. A brief article by 
Rev. Julius H. Ward upon Henry 
©. Houghton, the Boston publisher, 
is accompanied by a portrait. New 
England in New York is the subject 
of astudy by FE. P. Powell. Ina 
long and thorough article upon 
American Emigration to the Cana 
dian Northwest, Mr. S. A. Thomp- 
son discusses the comparative values 
of lands in the western part of our 
own republic and of Canada. Mr. 
Raymond L. Bridgman contributes 
an article upon The Foolish Fear of 
Paternalism. Mrs. “Kate Gannett 
Wells tells the story of Deborah 
Sampson, a heroine of the American 
Revolution, a venturesome young 
woman who put herself into trousers 
and entered the army, where she 
passed through strange experiences 
well worth reading about. Miss 
Helen Leah Reed’s story of Miss 
Theodora is continued and grows in 
interest. It is brightly illustrated, 
and the local color is such as makes 
the story doubly attractive to every 
one who knows the old West End of 
Boston. 

The Educational Review for Octo- 
ber contains the following leading 
articles: Educational Values, by 
James H. Baker; A Modern Liberal 
Education, by George T. Ladd; 
Froebel and Herbart, by James L. 
Hughes ; Representative Expression 
in Nature Study, by Wilbur S. Jack- 
man, and Physical Training in 
Childhood, by Walter Channing. 


The October number of Harper’s 
Magazine opens with a paper by Ed- 
win Lord Weeks on Hindoo and 
Moslem. At the Sign of the Balsam 
Bough, by Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
recounts the delights of camping 
along the banks of salmon streams 
in the pine woods of Canada. _Illus- 
trations by Charles Broughton add 
to its attractions. ‘The life of Great 
Britain’s royal family at Balmoral is 
described in Queen Victoria’s High- 
land Home, illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. Atimely and interesting 
paper on The Future in Relation to 
American Naval Power is contri- 
buted by Captain A. T. Mahan, U. 


In McClure’s Magazine for Octo- 
ber, where Mr. Cleveland Moffett 
describes the labors of the artists 
O’Donovan and Eakins, in making 
equestrian statues of Lincoln and 
Grant; first in the collection and 
study of documents and the dis- 
covery of suitable living models for |S. N., who advocates a strong navy 
horse and rider, and then in the 4 as a promoter of peace and of Amer- 
actual modelling of the life-size , ican interests, and assails the dogma 
statues lately completed by them for | the national defence should be 


the sole purpose of battle-ships. In 
The Gift of Story-telling Brander 
Matthews analyzes the success of 
some popular authors and their work. 
A romantic episode, of which he was 
a witness, is related by Monsignor 
Bernard O’Reilly. Poultney 
low’s fourth paper on The German 
Struggle for Liberty describes the 
futile rebellions of Schill and Hofer, 
and the first national Prussian Par- 
liament. Illustrations by R. Caton 
Woodville accompany the __ text. 
Thomas Hardy’s novel, Hearts In- 
surgent, is continued, and the first 
battle in the siege of Orleans figures 
in the Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc. Alone in China, a Chinese 
tale by Julian Ralph, with illustra- 
tions by C. D. Weldon is altogether 
the best thing of Mr. Ralph’s that 
has ever come into this office—not 
perfect as to technique but still in 
teresting. The Editor’s Study of 
current and the Editor’s 
Drawer of humorous anecdotes, pic- 
tures, and complete a varied 
and attractive number. 


The Arena for 
usually attractive. \ portrait of a 
young authoress, Will 
Allen Dromgoole, forms the frontis- 
piece, and an illustrated paper on 
Chester-on-the-Dee from the pen of 
the Editor opens this issue. Rev. 
Walter Evans, D. D., a Congrega 
tional Clergyman, discusses the In 
fluence of Plutocracy upon the 
Church. Robert Grieve, who if not 
a single taxer is certainly under the 
spell of the prophet of Progress and 
Poverty, writes on Why the Workers 
Want. A symposium by representa 
tive women on sccial problems con 
tains papers by Julia A. Kellogg, on 
Land and Money; Charlotte Per 
kins Stetson on The Solution of the 
Labor Question and Alice Thatcher 
Post on The Great Neighbor. Ex 
Gov. James M. Ashley writes sug- 
Should the 
Court be Re-organized ? 


Bige- 


events, 


verse 


October is un 


Tennessee 


gestively on Supreme 


The four weekly issues of Littell’s 
Liv:'ng Age for September are replete 
with the choicest gleanings of the 
British reviews and magazines. 
These contain twenty-seven 
complete papers, many of them of 
great value and intense present 
interest. Among the more valuable 
essays and reviews may be particu- 
larly mentioned, 
Sweden 


Professor 


issues 


Norway and 
The one by J. E. Sars, 
of History in the Uni 
versity of Christiana, presents The 
Case of Norwegian Liberalism ; the 
second, by Carl Siewers, reveals A 
King’s Scheme of Scandinavian 
Unification. The Problems of the 
Far East, the leading article in No. 
2670, is a review of recent works by 
such writers as Hon. Geo. P. 
Curzon, M. P., Henry Norman, 
Chester Holcombe and _ others, 
on the China and Japan question. 
Biography is represented by an 
exceedingly good article on Huxley 
by P. Chalmers Mitchell and an- 
other on Mrs. Gaskell by Mat 
Hompes. The Spectroscope in 
recent Chemistry, by R. A. Gregory, 
and Stars and Molecules, by Rev. 
Edmund Ledger, will prove of great 
interest to the general as well as the 
scientific render. A Visit to 
Bonifacio, by J. N. Usher, Antarctic 
Explorations, In the New Zealand 
Alps, Poetic Pride, Latter Day 
Pagans and The Heavy Burden of 
Empire are the titles of other 
papers. In fiction each number 
contains a complete story and of 
poetry a full page. 


The Popular Science Monthly is 
one of the popular magazines that 
never contain the twaddle of tran- 
sient fads. In the October number 
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LENDING A HAND, 
Heliotype 


22x25 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN. 
SON, the Rhode Islan j 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
usually good portrait. H 


Size 20X24. 


These pictures are es) 
for Sunday Schools, V¢ 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express ext: 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & (Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


The WILLIAMS _.. 
ao 1 YPEWRITER 


“Un | 1estionably 


Expense of maintaining, 
nothing. The finest work 
machine can approach it 


Leading Features. 
Visible writing. Positive 
[No lifting of carriag: 
Unequalled Speed. D 
Strongest manifolding 
Durability. C 
Portability. 
Ne other Typewriter can equa 
on any of above point 


John P. Lovell Arms C0. 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


Rev. John (Pate, 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 


We have had a few ver} 
photographs, size 11 X 14 
made from a very excellent | 
which we offer at the low price ©! 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co. 


3 Hamilton Place, 
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White concludes his 
title From the 
the Higher Criti- 
of the latest 
rs as to the way in 
was made up. He 
the chance for a new 
vth of Christianity. 
shows in his essay 
enceand Philosopher 
ynal class to which 
yngs arose from the 
in illustrated account 
rout Culture now in 
ed by Fred Mather, 
quartet century’s 
this work. Prof. E. 
the Recent 
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if German Catholic 
racles and witchcraft. 
idmirable estimate of 
Huxley by Michael 
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t Cambridge. Garrett 
of the 
ompleted with one 
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\ stars, among which the 
Little Bear are included. 
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Prof. James Sully 
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ess dreadful than original 
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Hosack, the 
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rk the present century, 
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eseal ind the recent meeting of 
\merican Associations are dis- 


is a Factor in 
presented 
Morris Dr. David 
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'here is wide variety in the 
October number of 
It opens with a 
h by John J. a’Becket 
ild-Painter: J. G. Brown, 
ith reproductions of 
is most famous pictures. 
Matthews continues 

studies of Great Ameri- 

, with a paper on James 
Lowell, the story of whose 
s f inspiration. James 

seems to have parti- 
thy for horses, writes of 


ts f the 
iS. 


sKets 


strated ‘ 


Brander 


yard, noted in legendary history. 
Was the war-horse of a French 


n the daysof Charlemagne, 
ily put to death, as_be- 
hed, by order of the great 
mp ror In his Hero-Tales from 
‘merican History, Theodore Roose- 
‘ tes the thrilling story of 
ishing and the blow- 
s up of the Confederate ram 
lhis was one of the 
t. achievements of the 
‘ War, and it loses nothing in 
t telling. Captain 
nnerton describes the 
inner in which a vessel 
Amazon was gotten 

we 282in. The latest chapter in 
, "iam T. Hornaday’s Quadrupeds 
, : North America is devoted to the 
 anatee, lapir and Peccary. EI- 

P ». Brooks brings his A Boy 
the First Empire to an end with 
2poleon and his deporta- 
Cou Helena. Teddy and 
the wo de ‘mes Otis, carries along 
late woentures of the two brave 
€waifs in New York. The first 
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sevelt's 
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¢ fall of N 
lion to St. 














half of Yamoud, by Henry Willard 
French, is printed. This is an ex- 
citing story of the slave-stealers of 
the African desert. Hans the 
Otherwise, as pictured by John 
Bennett, was a boy who succeeded 
in answering all the questions of the 
terrible Baron of Nod, which for 
years had perplexed the wise men of 
the kingdom. 


NOTES. 

Mr. Edward W. Bok requests the 
editor of this department to explain 
this paragraph which appeared in 
THe COMMONWEALTH on September 
14. 

rhere is no doubt of Mr. Bok’s financial 
success, but surely it is a question whether 
any one would care to follow the methods 
he has followed to achieve it 

I have but just perceived that this 
passage might appear to reflect on 


Mr. Bok’s business integrity. | 
apologize to Mr. Bok. I know 


nothing about his business habits, 
but I have no doubt they are un 
impeachable. 


Mr. Aldrich has selected from his 
later volumes of verse enough 
poems to make an exquisite little 
volume like his Friar Jerome’s 
Beautiful Book. He calls the group 
Later Lyrics, and Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co. will publish it this season. 


short 


In order to present a satisfactory 
and final edition of White’s classic 
Natural History of Selborne, Mr. 
Clifton Johnson visited Selborne 
and secured pictures of the actual 
which White's life was 
Messrs D. Appleton & Co. 
are the publishers of this edition. 


scenes amid 


passed. 


During the coming year St. 
Nicholas will print a series of 
characteristic letters written by 
Robert Louis Stevenson to a boy- 


relative, describing the romantic in 
cidents of his life in Samoa. Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne will contribute a 
paper filling out the episodes touched 
upon by Mr. Stevenson. 


The first edition of Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle’s new novel, The Stark Munro 
Letters, was exhausted upon the 
day of publication. This letter from 
Dr. Doyle recently appeared in the 
Critic. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. pub- 
lished in their Buckram Series Octo- 


ber 1st, Lady Bonnie's Experiment 
by Tighe Hopkins. It is a satirical 
pastoral, quaint in conceit, and 


leading up toa droll and swift de- 
nouement. 


A most interesting work will be 
published by Macmillan & Co. in 
their Browning Studies, consisting 
of papers read before the Browning 
Society of London. ‘There isa gen- 
eral introduction by Edward Berdoe, 
the author of The Browning Cyclo- 
pedia. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company 
have now ready The Book of Athletics 
edited by Norman W. Bingham, Jr., 
Katharine’s Yesterday and other 
Christian Endeavor Stories, by Grace 
Livingston Hill, The Impostor, by 
Charles Remington Talbot, The 
Partners, by William O. Stoddard, 
The Young Cascarillero, by Marlton 
Downing, and a new edition of the 
Wedding Day Book, compiled by 
Katherine Lee Bates. 


Another of Mr. Page’s delightful 
Southern stories, Unc’ Edinburg, 
has been added by the Scribner’s to 
the group already including the 
handsome illustrated editions of 
Marse Chan, Meh Lady, and Polly. 


In Defiance of the King is the 
title of an American historical’ ro- 
mance, presently to be published by 
the Appletons. The author isa new 
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writer, who is said to show great 
promise—Mr. Chauncey C. Hotch- 
kiss. In this romance there is un- 
folded a stirring tale of patriotic ad- 
venture ranging from Lexington, the 
burning of Norwalk, the British oc- 
cupation of Long Island, and _ thrill- 
ing experiences on Long Island 
Sound, to Benedict Arnold’s descent 
on New London and the massacre at 
Fort Griswold. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce for 
publication in their Series of Dis 
tinctive Stories a new story by Grant 
Allen, entitled The British Barba- 


rians, A Hill-Top Novel. What 
Mr. Allen means by a_ Hill Top 


novel, is a novel that expresses the 
views he deems most elevated. 


Two volumes of Egyptian Tales, 





translated from the Papyri, edited 
by W. M. Flinders Petrie, Edwards 
Professor of Egyptology, University 
College, London, are published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Rev. Charles Remington Talbot, 
whose name appears on the title 


page of a new college and football 
romance, The Impostor, just issued 
by the Lothrop Publishing Company, 
Mr. Tal- 
bot was for years rector of the Epis- 
copal church at Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts, where his most successful 
books for young people - the Royal 
Lowrie books, A Midshipman at 
Large, and others were written. 


died some two years ago. 


Macmillan & Co. have in prepara 
tion for publication this fall an im 
portant historical work relating to 
the Colony of Virginia, entitled The 
Economic History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century, by Mr. Philip 
A. Bruce. ‘The author well- 
known Virginian, a nephew of the 
late Hon. James A. Sedden and 
brother-in-law of Thomas Nelson 


is a 


Page. 
Under the title of Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace,the Scrib 
ner’s issue immediately a new book 
by the distinguished war-correspon 
dent, Archibald in which 
the author recalls many episgdes and 
experiences of his eventful career. 


Forbes, 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany of Boston, New York and 
Chicago announce for immediate 
publication two new numbers of 
their Riverside Literature Series: 
No. 83. George Eliot’s Silas Mar- 
ner (double number, paper, 30 cents; 
linen, 40 cents), and No. 84. Dana’s 
Two Years before the Mast (quad- 
ruple number, paper, 50 cents; linen, 
60 cents). 


Cumnock of Harvard, Bliss. of 
Yale, Mapes of Columbia, Martin of 


Tufts, Dwight the tennis expert, 
Cracknell the cricket champion, 


Bloss the‘ broad jump’ record breaker, 
Hart the golf authority, Mayor 
Bancroft of Cambridge, the ‘crew’ 
trainer, and other college men and 
famous amateurs contribute to the 
Book of Athletics edited by Norman 
W. Bingham, Jr., and just issued by 
the Lothrop Publishing Company. 


Mr. A. B. Frost has been engaged 
for a long time upon a series of one 
hundred and twelve illustrations for 
the original Uncle Remus, by Joel 
Chandler Harris, which has been re- 
vised by the author, and is to appear 
shortly in new dress as one of the 
leading illustrated standard books 
of the year. It is said that the pic- 
tures, which include a: gallery of 
negro types as well as quaint and 
delightful studies of Brer Rabbit and 
his friends, represent the most strik- 
ing and original work which has 
been done in this field. This fas- 
cinating book is to be published 
shortly by D. Appleton & Co. 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These repreductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, tion ‘or yong women, 


L aildings unsurpassed |or comfort and hevlth, ['wenty- 
tive acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating, 
Olassical and general course of study; also preparatory 
wat yo year commences Sept. 11 isha, Apply to 
iss IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mas 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
rhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for boys. §93 Boey/ston 


Street. Copley Square 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


Specimen pages, etc., 


Webster's sent on application. 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the 
* Unabridged.” 


BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word 
ted 


wan 5 
Words are given their cor- 
rect alphabetical places,each 
one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain they 
pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary dia- 
critically marked letters used fn the achoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different mean- 
ings are given in the order of their development, 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and 
each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





NY one desiring a pleasart home in a 
private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing E.B C , 
Jamaica Plain. Two bedrooms and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 
and electric cars. A)l modern conveniencies. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


HALE. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The **New Harry & Lucy” 


EDWARD FE. 


is a Summer Guide Book to 


Boston. These amusing and in- 
structive letters originally pub- 
lished in THE COMMONWEALTH, 


have been collected 





in one 
volume fully illustrated. 
rice, $1.00. 
For sale at all Bookstores 


and by 


J. Silman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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Philip L. Hale 
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OW is the time when the advance 
guard fof the summer artists 
gets back to town. {Perhaps the 
artist has to look up a_ new studio, 
or the school he teaches is just about 
to begin, or he wants to get an early 
start on that picture, with which he 
means to astonish the natives—of 
New York—at the society of Ameri 
can artists. He is all sorts—if one 
may put it that way; would it be 
better to say there are all kinds of 
him? There is the /%eine-airiste or 
Luminarist back from trying to make 
red, blue, and yellow look as bright 
as sunlight. He will be consoled 
when he sees how much brighter his 
pictures look than the production of 
the cave-dwelling ‘Brownies,’ There 
is the ‘Sassiety’ artist, a much abused 
creature, whom we seldom see in the 
Hesh. He is always represented, 
though, as quite an exquisite, ready 
to crawl and grovel, and to solicit 
orders for portraits. Tho’, as I say, 
he’s uncommon, I fear he's not 
wholly mythical. 

Imps and Brownies, long-haired 
Bohemians, well equipped dandies, 
they're all getting back, eager for 
the fray and quite sure that ¢Azs year 
is to bring fame and fortune, how 
ever unlucky the past may have 
been. What is it that makes Hope 
spring so eternal in the artist's 
breast? I have never yet seen an 
artist, ‘as was an artist,’ who was 
not sure that this new picture he 
was beginning was to be quite the 
finest thing hed ever done. Lucky, 
this, on the whole, for if he doesn’t 
believe in himself who will believe 
in him? 

The Luminariste of whom I spoke 
may very likely do but little in the 
winter. He will put out his summer 
studies, stare at them for hours 
through tobacco smoke, now and 
then puta little more blue edging 
to the shadows, meanwhile trying to 
persuade himself he’s working. If 
you chaff him, he will bring up Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s saying that one is 
often working the hardest when lost 
in thought and apparently not work- 
ing at all. After ali, when one 
thinks of the hours he has spent 
broiling in the sun, trying to match 
the unmatchable, whiie the wind 
blew his easel over and the dust 
mixed in with his paints, one is dis- 
posed to forgive him for taking it 
easy a part of the year. 

One branch of this family stays 
down in the country later, to get 
the autumn foliage and _ perhaps 
paint the first snow-falls; indeed 
the autumn is as_ beautiful a season 
to be painted as there is, and it is a 
pity that the opening schools and 
all that should force so many men 
to come up early. I wonder, some- 
times, that more is not made of our 
autumn foliage. I don’t mean in 
the dreadful ‘Hudson River’ way, but 
after more artistic formulas. The 
late George Inness painted some 
beautiful autumn .scenes, after he 
had felt something of the impres- 
sionist influence—it seems to me 
that much might yet be done in that 
line, 

I remember a very amusing draw- 
ing in the Fliegende Blaetter repre- 
senting the painter of the new 
school and him of the old. The 
new man is staggering along under 
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the hot sun to the place where his 
subject is—1l needn't say it is five 
He has a huge canvas 
at his back: paint box, sun umbrella, 
easel, sketching-stool are weighing 
him down, and his expression seems 
to argue that painting is not what 
it’s cracked up to be. The man of 
the old school, on the other hand, is 
seated in a snug, cozy little room by 
1 picturesque little window (light is 
of no moment to him). He is smok 
ing a big pipe, and by his side stands 
a huge tankard of cool beer. He is 
enjoying these to the uttermost, but 
between drinks, for him a _ shorter 
time than the governor of North 
Carolina suffered, he finds time to 
put a dab or two toa tiny picture 
(done entirely out of his head) which 
stands before him. 


miles away. 


This kind of man doesn’t have to 
go down to the country to find his 
subject: his subject, being, as it is, 
poor, he has always with him. He 
takes a month or twooff inthe hotsea 
son—and the rest of the time paints 
away very comfortably at his pic 
ture of a monkey reading a news 
paper, or a puppy with a muzzle on. 
Supposing he does go away fora 
month or two—he can carry his 
little picture down and paint in the 
background. I knew a man in 
Paris who did the background of a 
picture, three yards by four, from a 
sketch on the panel of his Fortuny- 
box. It sounds rather queer—but 
remember that Courbet did the back 
ground of one of his best pictures in 
the same way, and, what's more, did 
some stags in the foreground from 
the stuffed specimens in a museum. 


About now, too, appears a charm- 
ing fellow whom I can best describe 
by this short story. Someone said 
to him, “ Mr. Beamist, Jones is a 
classicist, Brown a _ romanticist, 
Whanks an_ Impressionist: pray 
what sort of ‘ist’ are you?” ‘Why,- 
er, you know,-er, 1 think I’m a 
‘ Don’t-give-a-d—n-ist.’” “Cui 
bono?” would be his cry if he were 
given to quoting Latin. “It’s all 
the same, anyway.” Occasionally 
he knocks off a charming little thing, 
so good as to make you angry that 
he doesn’t try harder. His friends 
drag his pictures to the exhibitions 
where they delight the knowing, and 
sometimes disconcert the uninitiated. 
He could, an’ he would, but he 
won't. Perhaps he’s right, after 
all. How funny we must all look 
scratching about here below, to 
Heine’s bored god in the opera 
box! A friend of mine who’s fond 
of aphorisms says, “ Frivolity is the 
only dignified standpoint from 
which to regard the unknowable 
universe. 

And now, too, appears the noble 
army of art students—martyrs I had 
almost written. For what struggles, 
disappointmentss and humiliations 
are waiting for them. They a// 
want tosucceed. Some, poor things, 
must—or starve. And all cannot, 
where so manytry. There are so 
few prizes and so many who would 
like them. If they only could learn 
sooner that the doing is much better 
than the prize: that the game is 
worth, not only the candle but the 
stakes, as well. I would have them 
all learn Landor’s fine lines — 


Golden Rule. 


strove with none—for none were worth 

the strife 

Nature | loved: and next to nature, art: 

warmed both hands before the fire of 

life ; 

It sinks: and I am ready to depart 

But we of America must always 
have our palpable prize, and, like 
the little boy who won the spelling 
bee. when | was at school, we ask, 
when the medal is handed out, * Is 
it real silver ?”’ 

The amateur has been having a 
fine time this summer. It—vwe all 
canguess what sex it is—has painted 
quite a number of things, in water 
colors, of course — “ Oil colors are so 
mussy and smell so badly.” What 
were the subjects? surely you can 
guess. A schooner at the wharf is 
good, because, if worst comes to 
worst, one can rule so many of the 
lines: tho’ one is apt to come to 
grief with the reflections. A rail 
fence is a good thing to try, a pine 
tree very tempting, but one’s sure to 
get into a mess over the needles 
Above all, have nothing todo with 
subjects that have a ‘middle dis 
tance’; this should be the amateur’s 
It seems to limit the 
list of subjects—but show me the 
amateur who ever did a middle dis 
tance well. I have seen but two 
things worse done by them—those 
were the further distance and the 
foreground. 

Nevertheless the amateur has had 
a splendid time, and now proposes 
to hire a studio, with eleven of her 
——I beg pardon, its—friends. 
Some of them are ‘coming out’ this 
winter, and will not have much time 
to give, but they will drop in for 
two hours a week and dash off some 
thing. Perhaps one will be so good 
that an enthusiastic friend will call 
it’s maker ‘the Zorn of American 
female artists.’ Then the picture 
will be sent to one of the Spring 
Exhibitions, and shame !—shame! 
will be _ refused. Cheer up, 
Mademoiselle. If it had got in you 
might have fancied yourself an 
artist. Now you know that art is 
long, and if you brace up, get to 
work, avoid the Scylla of nervous 
prostration, the Charybdis of marri- 
age, you may ( you probably won’t, 
but you may) get to paint as well as 
the Lady from Philadelphia who can 
beat most of the men. 

The lot of the illustrator who has 
to stay in town all summer is to be 
pitied or not, according as the illus- 
trator enjoys it. I knew a most en- 
gaging youth who made illustrations 
that were quite too droll for any- 
thing. He was always telling us 
that he was kept in town all summer 
by his work, but I suspect he liked 
his nearness to a Cigar store: liked 
not being ten miles from a lemon— 
and Scotch whiskey: at all events 
the story is told of him that he 
loafed about in town for six weeks, 
without doing a stroke of work. At 
last he shook himself together, made 
four drawings with appropriate 
jokes — took them to the office of 
Rats/ sold them and then had 
money to go out of town for a week 
or two. But his rooms were looking 
very comfortable ; the weather was 
not quite so hot that week; there 
was a new programme at the Roof 
Garden—and the upshot of it was 
that he spent his forty dollars on 
two more weeks in town. Happy 
man! He really liked town better, 
and couldn’t be easy, far from his 
own steam radiator. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 
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Skin. ! 
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other states numbers less than ten. 
It will be seen then that the greatest 
representation came not from the 
state in which the meeting was held, 
but from the neighboring state of 
New York. The locality sending 
the largest number of representatives 
was Washington. Analyses similar 
to this have made it evident to the 
officers and members of the Associa- 
tion that the causes of the diminish 
ing and unequally distributed atten 
dance should carefully 
gated, and a remedy should be found 
if possible. C 


ing 


be investi 
he council in discuss 
the matter appointed in the end 
an exceptionally strong committee 
eleven 
which committee the consideration of 
the whole matter was entrusted. 
During the past few years there 
has been a steady growth of several 
societies which have come to be 
known as affiliated societies of the 
Association. These are The Geologi- 
cal Society of America, The Society 


consisting of members, to 


for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science, The Association of Eco- 
nomical Entomologists, The Asso 


ciation of the State Weather Service, 
The Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, The Ameri 
can Mathematical Society, ‘The 
Botanical Club, and The American 
Chemical Society. Several of these 
hold midwinter meetings, 
but they have all found it convenient 
to have sessions just preceding the 
organization of the American Asso 
ciation. Three years ago the Asso- 
ciation made the arrangement that 
its first meeting should be on Thurs- 
day in order to accommodate these 
societies, with the hope that the 
greater part of those who attended 
them would remain and increase the 
meeting of the Association. This 
hope has not been realized, witi: the 
notable exception of The American 
Chemical Society, which has always 
been loyal to the Association, and 
which at the meeting in Springfield 
presented before the Chemical Sec- 
tion some sixty papers before it, and 
adjourning with forty-five members 
present by actual count. 

But this loyalty has not been so 
conspicuously manifested in the case 
of some of the remaining affiliated 
societies, and the relations of these 
societies to the general Association 
have become a matter of serious 
concern. This is the problem which 
lies before the committee referred to, 
and it will endeavor to arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement of the com- 
plication. Meanwhile the sessions 
for the meeting at Buffalo in 1896 
will open on Monday and close on 
Saturday. There was no address 
this year before Section A, as Prof. 
Frisby of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory was elected Vice-President only 
at the beginning of the session in 
place of Prof. E. S. Holden. 

The subject of the address of 
Vice-President Stevens before Sec- 
tion B, was entitled, Recent Pro- 
gress in Optics: 

The speaker, after some introduc- 
tory parazraphs, discussed the use 
of the interferential comparator, as 
employed by Michelson and Morley 
for the standardizing of units of 
length in terms of an unalterable 
wave length. He then considered 
the nature of luminescence, and 
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the work of Wied 
and Schmidt, which seems to 
that this phenomenon, 
which has hitherto been supposed to 


outlined 
man 
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be, in nearly all cases, purely physi 
cal in character, is in reality nearly, 
if not quite always, accompanied by 
chemical action. lhe peculiar tint 
assumed by uranium glass when sub- 
jected to violet light, as well as the 
glowing of an alkaline sulphide after 
exposure to light, involves chemical 
change which may be detected by 
the use of sufficiently delicate re- 
agents. A close analogy seems to 
exist between luminescence and 
photography. 

» [The phenomena of luminescence 
are those in which the light is more 
intense than would seem to corres 
pond with the actual temperature. | 

The subject of photography in 
natural colors was then taken up, in 
connection with a full discussion of 
Wieder’s experiments in the produc- 
tion of stationary light waves. These 
form the basis of the Lippmann 
process which has excited so much 
interest in Paris during the past 
three years. With full recognition 
of the scientific value of Lippmann’s 
work, the practical results are 
deemed unsatisfactory because such 
»hotographs are not capable of ready 
reproduction, An outline was then 
given of the indirect method of Ives, 
which does noi satisfy the test of 
photographic deposit, agreeing in 
tint with the tint of the object photo- 
graphed, but nevertheless secures a 
very accurate reproduction of natural 
colors by appropriate filtration and 
combination of lights. 

Langley’s latest work in photo- 
graphing the infra-red spectrum was 
also described. 

Vice-President Kent of Section D, 
spoke on The Relation of Engineer- 
ing to Economics. ‘The paper in- 
cluded a review of these relations, 
coming at last to a consideration of 
the future. 

“What of the future of engineer- 
ing,” said the speaker. ‘ Engineer- 
ing has caused men to leave the 
farm and seek the cities, because in 
the cities they can grow rich faster. 
Engineering, again, through rapid 
transit, electric cars and the like, is 
making it possible for these men who 
work in the city to sleep in the sub- 
urbs, and bring up their families in 
a place which has all the advantages 
both of the city and the country.” 

What next? As Mr. Hewitt has 
foreseen, the wage earner will become 
a stockholder in the corporations 
for which he works, and labor will 
hire capital, instead of capital hir- 
ing labor. And then what Mr. 
Zahm calls the fourth estate, the 
proletariat, will case to exist. It 
will be merged into the third estate, 
the common people who are at the 
same time wage-earners and capital- 


ists. The proletariat as a separate 
element in society, antagonistic to 
the third estate, is already a van- 
ishing quantity. The present rela- 
tions of capital and labor will not be 
changed, except by a gradual and 
necessary evolution due to engineer- 
ing more largely than to any other 
one cause, capital and labor being 
merged by the laborers becoming 
capitalists. This will be the crown- 
ing triumph of engineering. 

The Boston Scientific Society will 
resume its meetings for the season on 
‘Tuesday next, the speakerforthe even- 
ing being Mr. A. W. Grabau, whose 
subject will be, The Genesee and 
other Gorges of Western New York. 
The paper will be illustrated with 
lantern views, 
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UPZGARRET. 

[James Buckham in Harper's Basar] 
What a world of fun we had, 
You a lass and I a lad, 

Up garret! 

In the sweet mysterious dusk, 
Redolent of mint and musk, 
With the herbs strung overhead, 
And the “peppers” stiff end red, 
And, half hidden by dangling corn, 
Grandpa's flask and powder horn! 


Such a store of treasures rare 
We were sure of finding there, 

Up garret. 
Hats and cous of puttern quaint; 
Dark old paintings blurred and faint; 
Spinning-wheels, whose gossip whir 
Might have startled Aaron Burr; 
Old lace caps of saffron hue; 
Dishes splashed with villas blue 


You in trailing silk were dressed, 
I wore grandpa’s figured vest, 

Up garret 
So we stood up, hushed and grand, 
And were married hand in hand, 
While the tall-cased clock beheld, 
As it doubtless did of eld, 
When at great-grandfather’s side 
Stood his blushing Quaker bride 


Furnished ready to our hand 
Was the cozy home we planned 
Up garret 
Chairs that any modern belle 
W ould pronounce “antique and swell;"’ 
Chests and dressers that would vie 
With the grandest you could buy 
Ah! they didn’t know it then 
Save the little maids and men 


All day long in childish wise 
We spun out life’s mysteries, 

Up garret. 
In the fragrant, spicy gloom 
Of that dear old raftered room 
Oh, that life in very truth 
Were but sweet, protracted youth, 
And we might play our parts 
With unwearied, happy hearts! 


TEMPER. 

()* all the difficulties which meet 

the conscientious parent, per- 
haps the most perplexing is that of 
dealing wisely with the child who 
‘has a temper.’ To meet it you must 
be ever on the alert; there is no 
such thing as sleeping on your post. 
The tempest breaks fifty times a day, 
without warning, and threatens to 
overwhelm all the happiness of the 
home and to make shipwreck of the 
future for which you are training 
him. No matter how anxiously you 
are striving to do just the right 
thing, the thing you do always seems 
to be the wrong one. Every out- 
break appears to be just as unreason- 
able, just as violent as the last, and 
you feel a profound discouragement 
which tends to paralyze your subse- 
quent effort. 

Really there is no need of this 
discouragement. It is one of the 
most trying difficulties to meet, but 
it is very far from hopeless if you 
will look at it in the right way. In 
the first place, you don't know how 
much easier it will seem if you will 
cease calling the trait ‘temper’ and 
instead term it ‘energy.’ That 
mother who never admitted that her 
children were naughty, but always 
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excused their bad deeds by calling 
them ‘ill,’ was not so far wrong in 
her philosophy. A _ child whose 
physical condition is perfect, and 
whose surroundings are healthful, 
will seldom be Irritability 
almost invariably proceeds trom 
physical disorder. He may fly into 
a passion without his moral nature 
being largely responsible. He isa 
bundle of forces, undeveloped as 
yet, as well as untrained. He is 
sensitive to hundreds of influences 
unperceived by those who have him 
in charge, and he has not yet learned 
to hold them in check. 
years of a terrible conflict 
him, ere he shall have 
control these forces, but when he 
has accomplished the task no 
can estimate the power which he 
will have over evil everywhere. 

It is not well to assume so great 
a responsibility that you will sink 
under it. Say to yourself that it is 
not worth while to be utterly 
heartened because you cannot con 
trol your child’s temper. Your task 
is to teach Aim to controlit. Show 
him the way again and again, en 
courage him to further trial when he 
fails, but never let him lose sight of 
the fact that the control of his tem 
per is something that he must gain 
for himself. 


Cross. 


There are 
before 
learned to 


one 


dis- 


One of the most important things 
which you can do to aid him is to 
find some outlet for these warring 
energies. Turn them into the di 
rection of usefulness. Set him to 
work to accomplish something, the 
more difficult the better, for 
one 


some 
The very strength and 
earnestness formerly wasted in out- 
bursts of anger and conflict of wills, 
when turned into a healthful chan- 
nel, will accomplish large results. 

Appeal to those traits which al- 
ways accompany this superabundant 
nervous force. Few children are 
endowed with hot tempers that have 
not at the same time ardent affec- 
tions or strong conscientiousness. 
These are powerful aids to self con- 
trol and should be brought to bear 
in every possible instance. Treat 
this fiery disposition like a raging 
fever to be cured, not like a sin to 
be punished. Many a child repeat- 
edly punished for this fault has been 
striving secretly in his own untu- 
tored way to conquer his unruly na- 
ture, and has keenly felt his failure. 
Punishment has disheartened him, 
where sympathy and encouragement 
would have led him through conflict 
to victory. 

“T am so miserable,” sobbed one 
poor little culprit after such a crisis. 
“When I have got over being in a 
passion I just wish I could die.” 

The revulsion of feeling which 
follows the excitement of the 
struggle, and the depression, more 
than half physical, which is its ac- 


else. 
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companiment, are in themselves 
nature's punishment for the wrong. 
At such a moment hopeful words of 
encouragement to 
effort in the 
young soul 


more earnest 
will lift the 
out of its despondency 
and will often bring about an effec- 
tive determination to 
the task in which 
failed ignobly. 

[It seems trite to observe that no 
parent or teacher can help the 
young soldier to his victory without 
himself practising the most perfect 
self-command. Yet in actual life 
this is ‘apparently lost sight of 
entirely. It is worse than useless to 
meet violence with violence. By 
the superior resources that belong 
to maturity you may get the better 
of your small 


future 


accomplish 
he has heretofore 


. antagonist, you may 
check his actions, but you can never 
reach his spirit. 

An experienc ed 
teacher 


mother and 


entered a nursery some 
time ago while one of these domestic 
tempests Mother and child 
oppose 1 each other with the bitterest 
wrath. Fire flashed from the eyes 
of the mother as well as from 
of the child the voice, 1n 
wrathful screams, was. hardly raised 
to a shriller key than her own, and 
his hand, even, repaid her 
with vigor. The elder 
unfeignedly shocked. 
“IT can’t help it,” cried the mother 
angrily. “T never saw 
temper. When he is ina 
like a little fiend. He hasn’t 
the slightest control of himself.” 
“Strange,” 
friend, 


raged. 


those 
be ry "s 


blows 
woman was 


such a 
passion 
he iS 


gravely replied her 
“that he has not accom 
plished in six years what you have 
not gained in thirty-six.” ' 

‘I never can punish my children 
except when I am mad,” observed 
the father of two very spirited boys. 
Later father 
with wonder on the 
temper of 
dren. 


the same commented 
uncontrolled 
one of these same chil 
In dealing witha child 
subject to such passionate outbursts, 
it is an excellent plan to lower your 
own voice as his angry voice rises ; 
to speak more and more slowly as 
his impetuous words come tumbling 
out confusedly. The free use of 
cold water, if convenient, is also 
recommended from experience, and 
it is astonishing how efficacious it 
proves, especially if the child has 
no inkling of the ulterior purposes 
of the application. Accompanying 
a fit of temper, there is nearly 
always a sufficient mixture of tears 
and dirt to serve as an excuse for its 
use, and it is wonderfully soothing. 

Better than all the cures is the 
preventive. It is remarkable that 
the kindest parents in the world will 
so frequently antagonize their child- 
ren through mere thoughtlessness, 
forgetting the apostle’s injunction, 
‘Provoke not your children to 
wrath.’ 

The child with a temper, then, is 
not to be condemned or fought with. 
He is to be pitied, for he always 
suffers; he needs sympathy, for he 
is almost always misunderstood ; he 
needs encouragement, for his charac- 
teristics are valuable and his life 
may be made noble. Arm the 
young soldier, then, for the conflict ; 
urge him to fight his own lower self 
bravely, persistently. Cheer him on 
with your love and your faith, and 
you may be sure that the end of the 
combat will show him, sorely 
wounded, perhaps, but steadfast, un- 
daunted, the victor in his hard- 
fought battle of life and the defender 
of those weaker than himself. 
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bristling brush for cleaning lamp 
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UN MAUVAIS QUART D’HEURE. 


A refreshment-room at Earl's Court. 
Mrs and Miss Ormerod. 

one of the tables,a young 
violently, half and 
hat. Mrs. Ormerod eyes him with an 
impertinent stare, and Miss Ormerod 
looks fixedly at the wall beyond him. 
The young man hastily resumes his 
seat. When they have found seats ata 
safe distance and ordered refreshment, 
the ladies give vent to their indignation. 


Enter 

As they pass 
man 

takes 


starts 


rises, off his 





“Well, Laura, of all the impu 
dent 
‘Mr. Marston never was noted 


for his modesty, mother.” 


‘‘T should think not: but London 


is the place to bring him to his 
senses. He'll soon find his level 
here.”’ 

‘*[ wonder what he is doing ? He 


seems well dressed.” 

‘‘ Counter-jumping or shop-lifting 
I should imagine. ‘That’s all he’s fit 
for.” 

‘‘ He could waltz divinely.” 


“Then he had one redeeming 
virtue. Perhaps he teaches danc- 
ing.” 


As the band outside ceases play- 
ing, sundry people saunter in. 

“Why, there’s Sir William! 
hope he’ll see us.”’ 

“Why 
way?” 

“Tf he isn’t talking 
ston! How flattered 
man must feel! ” 

“Perhaps he is ordering a new 
coat.” 

“Or, more likely, 
about the old one.” 

“ 1 hope he is arranging for some 
dancing lessons. He waltzes horri- 
bly.” 

“You could forgive that if he were 
only good-looking.” 


I do 


doesn’t the man look this 
to Mr. 


that 


Mar- 
young 


complaining 


“At any rate, he is very good- 
natured,” 

“Or he wouldn’t be talking to 
young Marston.”’ 

‘“‘ At last he sees us.”’ 

The ladies bow gracefully. Sir 


William walks across to them. 


Fireplace. 





have 


“Now, whoever would 
thought of meeting you here ? 

‘“How badly expressed, Sir Wil- 
liam! ‘An unexpected pleasure’ 
would have sounded so much better.”’ 

“| sit corrected. 
they good?” 

* Very bad; but we are pretend 
ing it’s summer.” 

“By the way, Laura and I are 
quite dying to know what you have 
in common with Mr. Marston.”’ 

‘A very great deal, Mrs. Orme- 
rod,” 

‘* Coats, and 

“ Dancing?” 

‘Really, | ought to have had an 
ice, for without one I see no connec 
tion. You know Marston then?” 

‘“* He was a clerk in father’s office. 
We did know him, mother?” 

“Certainly, my dear. Sir William 
will understand the degree of inti 
macy that indicates 

Sir William looks from one to the 


Ices, I see; are 


” 


waistcoats ? 


other in a_ doubtful, questioning 
manner, and then says gravely 
‘‘Mr. Marston is a friend of mine.” 


“ How extremely condescending of 


you to put it that way. Mr. Mar 
ston would be flattered if he heard 
you.” 


“T fail to see why.” 

‘* Look at your different positions 
in life. You are a man of title.” 

‘And Marston is a man of genius 

a somewhat scarcer article.” 

‘Why, what has he done ?” 

“ Have you not read ‘ Waiting ’?”’ 

‘“ Of course. Someone sent mea 
copy. I never found out who, But 
that was by ‘Godfrey Newcome.’” 

“ Quite so— Marston's pseudonym. 
Then | know you have seen his play, 
for I was in your box at the Lyceum 

-on Tuesday, wasn’t it?” 

“Did Mr. Marston write 
Lady Disdainful ’? 

‘* Indeed, he did, Mrs. Ormerod. 
I am surprised you did not know it.’ 

Miss Ormerod appears in 


‘My 


lost 


thought. Then she sees Marston 
rising to go; she turns quickly to 
Sir William. 

“Domea favor. Tell Mr. Mar- 
ston I wish to renew our old friend- 


ship.” 

“ Delighted ! ”’ 

He walks after Marston. 

‘* Marston, an old friend wishes to 
speak to you—Miss Ormerod.” 

“Does she?’”’ A pause. “ You re- 
member what I told you about that 


girl in the country who said she 
would give her answer when I was 


famous ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘“‘T told her she would have to send 
for me then, as I should never ask 
again. You have just brought her 
summons.” 

‘The deuce I have!’ 

“She has only just learnt that I 
am er—a success?” 

“Not a whisper of it till I told 
her.” 

“ T thought so. She cut me dead 
a quarter of an hour ago. It’s too 
late now, old man. ‘Tell her—what 
you like, only don’t hurt her unnec- 
essarily.” 

“ All right, sonny, i 
Wait for me outside.” 

Rejoining the ladies— 

“Mr. Marston wishes me to say 
he would have been delighted to 
have had your message a quarter of 
an hour earlier, but, as it is——” 

‘Well, Sir William, as it is?” 

‘As it is, Marston andI are 
turning to town together. 
afternoon, ladies. 

HENRY 


understand. 


re- 
Good 
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Pears’ soap 
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ther reddens 


nor roughens 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS IN AUTUMN. 


Whoever turns his steps toward 
the White Mountain region in the 
autumn will often recall its mani- 
fold delights, for if ever there was a 
paradise you will find the New 
Hampshire mountains and scenery 
by many points superior. The 
mountain travel of the past few 
weeks has been so heavy that the 
Boston and Maine railroad has de- 
cided to extend the time of the 
special White Mountain tickets from 
Oct. 7th to Oct. 12th, and, of course, 
the limit allowed for returning has 
likewise been extended. Among the 
chiefest points of interest to which 
these low rates are in force, might 
be mentioned North Conway, Inter- 
vale, Fabyans, Lancaster, Jefferson, 
Maplewood, Bethlehem, Profile House 
and Colebrook. Each is a charm- 
ing resort with attractions that are 
varied enough to please the most 
fastidious of tourists, and the hotels, 
which are of a superior class, have 
greatly reduced their rates. Informa- 
tion regarding routes or rates may 
be had upon application to the Bos- 
ton City ‘Licket Office, 214 Washing- 
ton street, or the General Passenger 
Department at Union Station. 


SECRETARY WANTED. 


A learned Society desires a capable per- 
son (woman preferred) to attend to corres- 
pondence, recording subscriptions, etc., etc. 
Rooms and a fair salary tendered. Address, 
with particulars in confidence, Antiquarian, 
Boston, Commonwealth. 


CORTICELLI COLOR CARD. 


It shows more 
than 200 colors in 
which we sell our 
Corticelli Fast Dye 
Wash Silk in dif- 
ferent sizes and 
kinds, — including 
Roman F 108s, 
Rope Silk, EE 
Embroidery Silk, 
Etching Silk, Lace 
Silk, Filo Silk, 
Crochet Silk, and 
Knitting Silk. 


Fourteen 
Gold Medals 


have been awarded 
to Corticelli Silk 
for Superiority. We 
mail one of these 
cards for 12 cents. 

“Florence Home Needlework” for 1895 
is now ready. Subjects: Lace Embroidery, 
Mosaic Embroidery (new designs), Crochet, and 
Correct Colors for Flowers. Send 6 cents, men- 
tioning year, and we will mail you the book, 
06 pages, 66 illustrations. 


WONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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VOLCANOES OF HAWAII 
‘By Edward Everett 


L 
THE ASCENT OF KILAUEA. 


N the 24th of February, 1890, a 
party left Honolulu on the 
steamer W. G. Hall to make the 
volcano excursion. This boat 
pursued the southern or leeward 
route, and landed us at Punaluu, on 
the s. e. side of the Island of Hawaii, 
about 6 P.M. next day. We were 
rowed ashore through a foaming sea, 
to a landing in a nook between 
jagged rocks over which the sea was 
wildly dashing. A nice hotel pro- 
vided us with a good supper and 
lodging. 

Some apology is necessary for 
here offering an account of an excur- 
sion, which was made five years ago, 
at an unfavorable time as regards 
the state of activity of the volcano, 
and on which I saw far less than is 
usually seen by visitors tothe crater 
of Kilauea. Unfortunately at the 
time of my visit the crater was in its 
least active state, and the great fiery 
lake of Halema‘uma’u was said to be 
out of business for the time, or as 
otherwise expressed ‘the bottom had 
fallen out.’ Owing to the continual 
changes in the condition of the 
volcano, every successive observer 
sees some different manifestation of 
its forces. The visitor on viewing 
for the first time these wonderful 
displays is dazzled and confused by 
what he sees, and it is only by much 
subsequent study and reflection that 
he can in part comprehend the 
phenomena underlying the action he 
witnesses. 

But what I saw of Kilauea and 
afterwards of the great extinct volca- 
no of Haleakala on the island of 
Maui stimulated my desire to learn 
more and has induced some specula- 
tion as to peculiar features and the 
causes of the phenomena exhibited. 
Having myself realized, on the ex- 
cursion herein described, the need of 
explanatory information, which is 
only to be obtained by prolonged 
investigation or by attentive perusal 
of voluminous scientific works, I 
add to my narrative of the trip, 
without pretending to any complete 
ellucidation, some important facts 
gathered from the works of Dana, 
Brigham, Judd and others, together 
with some remarks which have sug- 
gested themselves to my mind. 

The following morning after 
breakfast, we left by a narrow (2- 
foot) guage railway, on our way up 
the mountain. This took us about 
6 miles to a large sugar plantation, 
for the use of which the road was 
built over a rough and broken field 
of lava. Here we were transferred 
to carriages, one drawn by 6 horses 
and the other by 4 mules. We had 
a comfortable journey up the gentle 
ascent of the mountain 23 miles to 
the Volcano House, at an elevation 
above the sea of 4040 feet. There 
was no abrupt ascent, and little 
noticeable steepness, exceptin uneven 
places, and when up, there was no 
appearance of excessive height, 
except that the temperature was 
much cooler, 


The way was over laya fields in a. 


more or less decomposed state, some 
having been converted by age and 
the elements into rich soils, with 
luxuriant vegetation on them, while 
other and fresher flows showed little 
sign of wear since their rough sur 
faces and up-heaved masses were 
left to cool, In tracts where wild 
grasses and various vegetation had 
taken tame and wild 
cattle find a living, but a precarious 
one, for in dry times they starve, 
and suffer for want of water. 
For the character of the lava flow 
is such that large caves and channels 
are formed by the cooling of a firm 
crust on the surfaces, while the hot 
lava flows on below, leaving arched 
sewers which conduct the rainfall to 
the sea, wholly underground. Near 
the crater the vegetation increased 
in beauty and abundance. 

We arrived at the Volcano House 
between 4ands5 p.m. The approach 
to it was near the brink of the crater, 
and between it and huge sulphur 
beds emitting dense vapor, which 
added to. that 
numerous 


possession, 


proceeding from 
cracks in the 
vicinity, rendered the atmosphere of 
the neighborhood exceedingly damp. 
Some of the party went across the 
crater to the burning lake after our 
arrival, and returned about 11 P. M. 

The majority of the party waited 
till the next day, and at 3 P. M., 
descended into the enormous crater 
of Kilauea, which may be described 
as a long irregular oval, the floor of 
which has apparently sunk to its 
present level, at a depth of 500 to 
600 feet below the edges, which are 
in general vertical walls or cliffs. 
The dimensions are 3 to 4 miles 
long and 2 to 3 miles wide, with a 
circumference of g miles, more or 
less. The descent was by a winding 
path on rocks which had _ fallen 
away from the side of the precipice. 
The distance from the hotel to Dana 
Lake, at that time the only active 
part of the volcano, was stated to 
be 3 1-2 miles, and we judged it was 
not over-stated. The descent to 
the floor of the crater was counted 
as one mile, and the path was easy, 
that is, going down and was flanked 
by luxurious vegetation, tree ferns, 
ohias, sword grass, and other elegant 
growths, which ceased suddenly as 
we reached the black lava at the 
bottom. 

From thence the way led over the 
most desolate region imaginable. 
The lava lay as it had cooled, with 
cracks caused by its shrinkage, 
from an inch wide to a foot or more, 
some of considerable depth, and 
many of them emitting steam or 
sulphurous vapor. The plain was 
very uneven and piles or hummocks 
of cooled lava 1o to 20 feet high, 
apparently the result of some out- 
burst, were not infrequent. There 
were also basins deeply depressed, 
which were probably the sites of 
former active lakes. 

The locations of activity are said 
to be constantly changing, as well 
as their degree of intensity, and 
every description varies from those 
given before. Much of the lava is 
hollow underneath,Zowing to the 


steam 


liquid lava having flowed from under 
that which had cooled at the sur- 
face, and there are pipes and channels 
thus formed which, being cracked 
and broken, make difficult and 
dangerous walking. The endless 
variety of forms assumed by the 
lava require photographs to give any 
idea of them. Long rolls like tree 
trunks, wrinkles, sometimes like 
great shells, old ropes in great 
abundance, and heaps, like magni- 
fied worm casts, are a few of its 
forms. , 

Occasionally you come to broken 
up lava in heaps or ridges, and it 
was in surmounting some of these 
latter that we encountered dense 
sulphurous fumes, and in the strug 
gle through these, especially on the 
return trip, when having to climb a 
considerable elevatior. over the 
sharp and jagged edges of a broken 
up ridge of lava, with one’s nose and 
mouth partially stopped by a wet 
sponge or handkerchief tied on, as 
was necessary to prevent sullocation 
by the sulphurous acid, it was diff- 
cult to meet the extra demand for 
breath which the exertion required. 
One of the ladies was overcome by 
the difficulties of this place, but was 
dragged through by the guides. 

A little beyond this place we came 
in sight of the Burning Lake. It 
was at the foot of a rugged descent, 
the crater having here changed its 
generally level character for rough 
cliffs and broken masses of rock and 
lava. We found seats on blocks of 
lava, where we could conveniently 
look down on the fiery lake, from a 
height above it of so or 60 feet, and 
perhaps 2 feet from it. It was in 
form an irregular oval, of about 2: 


feet wide and 400 or soo feet long. 
| changed my position, for part of 
the time, to one much nearer, and 
found a convenient point of obser 
vation. The dark grayish surface 
of the lava lake lay nearly motion 
less before me. Its color would have 
been a low red, if not contrasted as 
it was with the white hot light of 
the boiling lava adjacent. 

Immediately in front on the op 
posite side of the lake was the scene 
of greatest activity. Lava boiled 
up from below, throwing columns of 
the incandescent material occa- 
sionally to the height of 10 feet or 
more above the surface of a semi- 
circular space in the lake which was 
kept open by the violent surging to 
and fro of the lava for the time in 
action. The mass of lava thus 
thrown upwards at one time might 
be estimated without exaggeration 
at many tons. It had, after rising, 
a forward flowing motion, subsiding 
again into the lake, much like the 
motion of water boiling violently in 
a cauldron. This ebulition was ac- 
companied by profuse discharges of 
sparks or small ignited masses which 
fell upon the partially hardened lava 
in front. 

Frequently small quantities of the 
white hot liquid were thrown to a 
greater height and, falling against 
the dark back ground of the perpen- 
dicular rock behind, stuck to it and 
there slowly cooled. This gave rise 
to a series of figures in great variety ; 
the semblance of ducks, swans, 
snakes and ghostly forms of animals 
and human beings were projected 
on the rock, at a white heat, slowly 
turning to red and then fading out 
in the glare, or their places were 
taken by other forms. Once, when 
we were all looking on, a spectral 
figure of a girl clad in long robes 
rose from the hottest portion of the 
lake and, throwing out an arm, ap- 
peared to grasp a projecting point 
of rock and cling there, where she 
hung in the suplicating attitude seen 
in the well known picture of the 
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whose sin were sword and 


Mr. Webster’s Zaunce/of is utter- 
ly unillusive alike “to eye, eat 
and sense Miss Arthur’s “laine 
is gently appealing, but, to the 


view, sadly at odds with the gold 
haired ‘lily maid.’ Mr. Harvey’s 
Dagonet is the one thoroughly satis 
fying characterization of the play: 
full of large, old-time vigor, of quaint, 
free humor: of vivid picturesqueness. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
Mr. Sutton Vane’s new melodrama 
In Sight of St. Paul’s has met with 
instant and enthusiastic, critical and 
popular approval. The 
which is thus easily assured, 
us Opportunity for the 
extended notice at present 
denies It must said, however, 
that the play has many strong situa 


long run, 
will 
give more 
space 
be 


tions: its characterization is notably 
firm: its story consistently inter 
esting: it is very beautifully 


mounted, and acted superbly bya 
company such as is rarely rallied to 
the production of a melodrama. Mr. 
Sullivan gives a finely, manly and 


sincere presentation of Zom Chi 
Chester, a man who forfeits much for 
a too-well-loved brother's sake. 
Miss Armstrong is very womanly, 
forceful and lovable as Adleen, his 
staunch and tender’ sweetheart. 


Miss Annie Lewis is vastly quaint, 
merry and gently pathetic as faith 
ful Betty Vetch. A more notable or 
better deserved success has rarely 
been achieved than that of St. Paul's, 
along its chosen lines. It is booked 
for a run. 

It is announced that King Aithur 
will be the attraction at the Tre 
mont, next week, up to Saturday 
night, when Conan Doyle’s Story of 


Waterloo and The Corsican 
Brothers offers a brilliant double 
bill. 

At the ark Theatre Mr. Otis 


Skinner, in giving us a glimpse of 
Villon the Vagabond, has brought 
to us an hour.of such pure, delicate, 
winning romance as rarely graces 
the modern stage. 

Alike in King’s court and roister- 
ers’ inn, the atmosphere of the old 


France of sword and song: wine-cup 
and headman’s axe; intrigue and 


passion and high careless courage, 
surrounds us likea spell ; modernity 
is far distant ; life is a dream worth 
dreaming. Vil/on himself, in Mr. 
Skinner’s strong and flexible hand- 
ling is a delightsome fellow indeed ; 
if not—as decidedly he is not! 
the Villon of implacable history, 
then giving history the lie in a 
fashion so mightily agreeable, that 
we cry out upon truth as a ‘chit- 
tering, cauldrife hussy.’ Next 
week we are promised the same ad- 
mirable actor’s impersonation of 
‘His Grace of Grammont’ in Clyde 
Fitch’s play of that name. 


At the Boston Theatre ‘ Burmah’ 
holds its own against all attractions 
new and old. Dandy’s plucky leap, 
Phyllis’s sweet honesty, Dennis's 
loverly woes, Scasi’s Hebraic oddi- 
ties still unflaggingly entertain the 
town. 

At the Boston Museum ‘The 


Fatal Card proves a winning card 
indeed. Crowds nightly cower at 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation r1o* and 25¢. 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


the famous explosion, and applaud 
the author's temerity in broad com- 
edy. 

At the Castle Sguare Theatre 
Miss Lane returning after her ill- 
ness, caused the performance of The 
Merry War to ‘go’ with ‘snap’ and 
Her little Dutchwoman, a 
conscientious bit of work, was quite 
satisfactory. Her voice is not yet in 
its full strength, but, comparatively 
thin, is yet of such excellent quality 
as to be pleasing. Strauss’s music 
is always charming. The quaint, 
old-fashioned, absurd humor is a re 
lief in contrast the up-to-date 
gags of the prevailing comedian, in 
the prevailing American burlesque 
Next week, The Bohemian 


ease 


to 


opera 


Girl. 


STAGE WHISPERS SAY: 

That one mooted dramatic point 
is settled at last. Duse herself says 
she isn’t a genius; and who should 
know if she Dusen't ? 


That the Social Highwayman 
seems to be collecting highly suc- 


cessful toll from New York purses. 
That one has Mordred than ever 
of the villain-in-chief at Arthur’s 
court, since seeing his recent repre- 
sentation, 
That Mr, 


Treacher-ous 


the 
gentleman 
have seen for some time. 

That Annie Lewis is uncommonly 
Vetch-ing in her new character. 


most 
we 


iS 


Elton 
legal 


That Boston is likely to remain 
In Sight of St. Paul’s for manya 
day. 

That the Dagunet of the Irving 


production hasn’t had Harvey de- 
serves in the way of praise. 

The Villon’s hopelessly admired 
Catherine does a few Truax and sev- 
eral not so true in her uneven im- 
personation of the character. 

That the dance in the Fir-Cone 
Inn is the most picturesque and 
fascinating thing of the kind Boston 
has seen since that wild dryad 
dance of the Winter’s Tale. 

That one’s fill is had of quaint 
sweetness in the seeing of Dupree’s 


Phyllis. 


Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 





BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


- AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spicis and Inv 
It is its own best advertisement 
for sample to 


iporates the Mind 
Send 12c. in stamps 
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FARMS 0 HOMES, 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Up One Fuient. 


In Wealthiest Town in the State 


Taxes $6.10 per $1000; 80 acres, level, productive 
land, well divided, cuts 25 tons hay, keeps 3 cows and 
; horses, sell milk at door; fruit in variety; brook runs 
through; well fenced with boards; 10-room houses 
piazza, painted and blinded; on high land and com- 
mands very pleasant view; barn 32x 4o, with cellar, 
painted and blinded, cupola, stable, carriage room, 
etc ; all buildings in good order and well painted; price 
$3600, $2000 cash ; good roads, pleasant drives, boat- 
ing and fishing ; other business demands full time of 
owner; must sell. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Boston. 





A Fortune 

in sub-dividing this grand old estate at Scituate ; beau- 
tiful ocean view ; 40 acres ; good house, 10 rooms, also 
farm house for workmen ; 2 barns, shed, carriage room, 
grain room ; hennery, etc.; all buildings in first-class 
condition ; large orchard; cuts 25 tons hay; 120 rod; 
on the street ; half mile to beach ; 6 minutes to station, 
price $13,000 ; one lot opposite was recently sold for 
goo; charming location for summer homes. CHAP- 
IN‘'S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 


ox 


Franklin County Farm 


with stock and tools included ; 123 acres, 54 in cultiva 
tion, balance pasture and wood (1000 cords), 170 apple 
pear, plum and cherry trees, 100 peach trees, 20 grape 
vines, small fruits in variety; keep 10 head stock; all 
mowed with machine; trout brooks runs through; 
house 7 rooms, pump in kitchen; barn 30x62, with 
cellar; 4 hen houses; corn barn, etc.; including good 
horse,2 cows, 2 heifers, 20 fowl, mowing marine 
(new), horse rake, and all tools and crops, also vew 
cider mill ; all milk taken at the door; best of markets 
for all produce within easy driving distance; price of 
the whole cnly $1850, CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald Building, Boston, 


Charming Home at Plymouth. 


Cost $6300 ; must be sold; 2 story house, 15 rooms 
and bath; convenient for 2 families; piazza; stable, 
clapboarded and painted, cupola and vane; basement 
for 6 cows ; fine lot choice fruit ; unexceptional neigh- 
borhood ; eligibly situated ; 3 minutes’ walk to electric 
cars ; price only $4200, $1000 cash. Apply to owner, 
31 Mayflower Sc, Plymouth; or CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Great Sacrifice. 


Village home, 15 miles from Boston (8c. fare), cost 
$3:00'few years ago; charming house, 7 rooms, fur- 
nace, cemented cellar, neatly painted, in fine order; 
lot 7455 ft ; 2 minutes to electrics; pretty lawn, con 
crete walks; price only $2000, % cash. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 


Danvers. 


2-story, old-fashioned house, g rooms, 4 open fire- 
places, washroom, wood-shed, shop, etc.; 3 minutes to 
station, 10 minutes to electrics ; 18,104 tt. of land; a 
comfortable, home-like old place, nicely situated in 
good neighborhood ; shaded by grand old elms; price 
only $1100. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
Building, Boston. . 





Wakefield Park (Stoneham. ) 


High class modern house of 11 rooms, 2 rooms 
22x16 ft., exclusive of projecting windows, bath, fur- 
nace, piped for gas, piazza, 10 ft.; hall runs through; 
finished in Western elm, 4 bay windows full height of 
house, cupola; delightfully situated in restricted neigh- 
borhood ; 15,000 ft. of land, with a tew fruit tres; 
price $8500, $3500 cash; a very desirable property. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


Boston. 


Wakefield Park (Stoneham.) 


Restricted neighborhood ; finely built 2-story house, 
grooms, bath, hot and cold water, open fireplace, 
cemented cellar, piped for gas, wired for electricity ; 
Ridgeway furnace, electric bells, bay window, broad 
piazza, open plumbing, finished in oak and hard pine, 
high ground, unobstructed view; 8500 ft. of land; 
price $4500, $20co cash; avery desirable home for 
Boston business man. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Conway, N. H. 


Physician’s delightful home, commanding exquisite 
views of hite Mts. from broad piazzas; 9-room 
house, with modern improvements, fine stables, &c., 
all thoroughly built 4 years ago by present owner; 120 
sq. rods land, beautitul lawn, plenty fruit, &c.; central 
location ; price only $3500, part cash, CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Old Lexington Homestead. 


12 acres, eligibly situated; 2-story house, 14 rooms, 
furnace, sanitary plumbing, approached by fine drive, 
shaded by noble old elms, nice lawn, natural summer 
house of live pines, whose aromatic fragrauce gives 
new life to the invalid , — stable, clapboardcd and 
painted, cupola, cellar, c.; price $9500; would 
exchange for rentable property. Details and 6 photos 
at CHAPIN’S FA RM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston, 


Melrose Highlands. 


Beautiful residence, 2 stories, 11 rooms, bath, hot 
and cold water, steam heat, laundry, set tubs, electric 
and gas fixtures, cemented cellar, lathed and plastered, 





Nathan G. Bubier,Ph,G., Lynn,Mass. 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 









elevator,¢3 elegant fireplaces, with handsome mantels, 
eee pond mirrors, hardwood finish downstairs, 

road, covered piazza on front and side ; bay windows; 
cupola, etc.; 12,250 ft of land, a few fruit trees ; 7 min- 
utes walk to station ; cost $10,000 3 years agu; price 
$8500, part cash. See photo. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR CLOTHES. 
A‘ the present moment the 


fashions do not seem to have 
greatly changed from those of the 
past year, although the gowns and 
wraps designed for the autumn are 
more gorgeous than ever; brilliant 
effects in colorings and combina 
tions being apparent. Pattern silks 
and crepons seem to be the favorite 
goods as they are best adapted for 
the Marie-Antoinette style of dress 
which is to be the coming fashion. 

The new weaves in crepon are very 
beautiful. The most striking de 
signs, being sunken, are called in 
taglio. Some present waved effects, 
some straight lines; others are in 
brocaded patterns in black or two 
toned goods, and still others are 
jetted with tiny beads. These cre 
pons come in various shades of 
green, blue, brown, dull reds, black, 
mauve, etc. 

Buttons are to be used a great 
deal and come in several sizes; the 
largest are about the size of an in 
dividual butter plate. These are 
cameo, intaglio and miniature heads 


(From the Revue de la Model.) 


inclosed in rims of brilliants or 
pearls. Norwegian silver, ham- 
mered gold and pierced metal are 
employed in the manufacture ox 
these buttons. Usually six enor- 
mous buttons ornament the double- 
breasted waists or jackets. They 
are also used to trim the skirts, 
sometimes they set on to hold the 
pleats on the hips in place or, again, 
are placed at the bottom of the 
skirts in groups of three or five. 

Skirts are as wide as ever and 
still retain the full fluted effects. 
Five or six yards is the most popu- 
lar width. To be correct the skirt 
should fit likea glove about the hips 
and the fullness increase gradually 
until at the foot it hangs in full 
flutes. Haircloth interlining up the 
back has ben discarded and is used 
only to face the bottom of the skirt 
to a depth of about twelve inches; 
it is rumored that some modisfes dis- 
card it altogether and allow the 
goods to fall in soft natural folds. 
Pleated effects are shown on some 
skirts. A straight or graduated 
pleat is set down the front, some- 
times in contrasting material, and 
the sides are laid in flat single pleats. 
Bands of fur, narrow folds or braided 
passementerie are much used as foot 
trimming. 

Less stiffening is used in the new 
sleeves, and many of them appear 
to be falling off the shoulder,a style 
not generally becoming to most 
women. The very latest sleeve is 
called the melon sleeve. The gores 
are shaped like the slices of a melon, 
with very little fullness at the top 


then they ee out half way down 
the first joint of the arm and sag be- 
low, while below the elbow they fit 
very snug to the wrist. 

Round waists are still in favor but 
the blouse effect is likely to be re- 
placed by more snug fitting bodices. 
Extremely short basques with ripple- 
back are in vogue and double 
breasted directoire effects, with the 
bodice extending one or two inches 
below the waist or cut at the waist 
in points back and front are much 
liked. Immense fancy buttons of 
tilagree silver ornament these fronts. 

A charming costume designed for 
fall wear is of Amazon cloth, in a 
shade of bluet, with the skirt show 
ing the fluted effect, side and back, 
and finished with a narrow band of 
sable fur. ‘The basque is made with 
sharp point in front and the popular 
ripple-sides and back. A large col- 
lar of sable rounding in the back and 
falling straight in the front, like 
revers, trims the bodice. A soft 
band of plaid silkis gathered at each 
shoulder and brought down each 
side of the front to the waist line, 
where it is finished with a fur rosette. 
Three large buttons also ornament 
each side of the silk band. A stand 
ing collar is also made of the silk. 
rhe gigot sleeves are finished at the 
wrist with four folds, forming a cuff. 

This cut from the Aevue de la 
Mode represents a young lady's 
bodice made up in Liberty velvet in 
a lovely shade of pink with collar of 
yellow guipure, falling at either side 
of the front in a point, nearly to the 
belt over which the blouse bags 
slightly. ‘There is a double puffing 
on the shoulder forming epaulets 
over the balloon sleeves, which end 
at the elbow. ‘Turquoise blue, 
mauve, straw color or geranium red 
are suitable for this model. 


AN OUT-DOOR COSTUME. 


This out-door costume is made of 
dark blue woolen material, checked 
with threads of green, and trimmed 
with black and green corded satin 
and dark green velvet. It is lined 
with green taffeta silk. The very 
full skirt, which is gored, is cut with 
a seam down the centre of the front. 
The lining is first cut and fitted to 
the figure and the outside material 
cut like it. Itis cut with ten gores. 
The lining and the outside material 
are joined separately. The skirt is 
interlined with haircloth all around 
the bottom sixteen inches deep. The 
haircloth is fitted to the seamed side 
of the lining skirt, and stitched to 
the top to keep it in place. The out- 
side skirt is laid on the lining skirt 
with the seams of one directly on 
the other and tacked strongly to 
keep them in place. The bottom of 
the skirt is turned up so that it 
escapes the ground by half an inch. 
It is turned even all around. The 
back must not be longer than the 
front. Hem the lining to the bottom 
of the skirt, and finish the bottom 
with a black mohair braid sewed to 
the bottom of the inside edge for 
protection. The top of the skirt is 
laid in little pleats at the waist line 
in front, and the back is laid in four 
box pleats, which fall in loose flutes 
to the bottom of the skirt. The 


skirt is finished at the waist-line 
with a bias cord. ‘The flutes are 
held in place around the skirt with 
elastic bands run through the shir- 
rings of silk and tacked to the inside 
seams of the skirt. The corsage is 
made over a fitted lining of taffeta 
silk. It is made of the woolen ma- 
terial. The vest, girdle and yoke 
are made of the green velvet. The 
suspender drapery over the shoulder, 
which starts from under the girdle 
in front and ends in sashes in the 
back, is made of the corded satin 
and trimmed with fur. The sleeves 
are made of the woolen material over 


(From Le Bon Ton.) 


a fitted lining of the silk. They are 
tucked at the top and interlined with 
silk crinoline. ‘They are finished at 
the wrist with a cuff of velvet and a 
band of fur. 


(Quite new are the suits consisting 
of a skirt of plaid in rough boucle, 
but in rather subdued colorings ; 
these skirts measure about six vards, 
as were they any wider they would 
be cumbersome ; they are entirely 
plain; to be worn with them is a lit- 
tle Figaro jacket of cheviot in black, 
myrtle or marine blue; this is fast- 
ened diagonally on the left side and 
is sloped away sharply at the waist 
in such a manner that there is a 
glimpse of the silk waist worn be 
neath. 

A stylish walking suit is of mixed 
cheviot, green predominating; the 
skirt is cut with pocket flaps, which 


(Frow Le Bon Ton.) 


are finished with tailor buttons; the 
coat is extremely short, fastened 
with buttons of smoked pearl ina 
frame of old silver; it is made with 
the fashionable box front. 

For chilly mornings and for travel- 
ling wear there is nothing more 
stylish than the rug cape. These 
are shown in lovely soft browns, 
bronzes, tans and in plaids. They 
are cut quite short and have a hood 
which is cut so that the heavy fringe 
finishes the edge. 
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CAT 


HER MEWSINGS 





SE eae aaeatiu akan atos Nyootirctoe 


thing is modern en 


se!” said the Office 
pardon ?” said I: 

ussociation with the 

sort of adjective 


ndigenous to her voc ab 
4 


fallen on my ears 


precincts. 


a rum thing is. 

rhaps you're objecting 

teetotaler 
Perhaps 


linonistic 
\ linguist 
other kind? 


n expurgated edition of 
epared for your domestic 


Otnce ( 


ur 


‘at, scathingly. 
hori- 
anyhow. 


age of your 
ist be kin to that con 

lady who so disap 
resen » of 


anything 


the premises that 


the Sweet William in 
Well, if you prefer the 
sav that a fpecu/itar 
ern enterprise! What 
nthat tack? Hearing 
venture that the 
t-friend of mine is 1n- 
Did you ever hear of 

1S > Pd 
funeral baked 


per- 
roast are the 


of’ 


pigeons 


the Office 
I teach you to 
Did | 


said Cat. 
report 
Say anything 
They’re not 
of the sort. 
to funeral aesthetics 


1eral comestibles, so to 
know when a Daughter 


of... si. eet 

for it occurred to me 
» Cat might be verging 
table. 


Belial 


iughter of —or 
ebel —or someone of 
ed Females of early 


tory that have societies 
-m — sort of feminized 
ir business ’’— 
said I, a light breaking 
‘You mean the socie- 
initiation rites and 
But whatever else 
wasn’t a_ female! 
Daughter of ’”’— 
soever they’re daugh- 
sometimes,” said she. 
grave they have an 
mpressive ceremonial, 
consists in freeing a 
ige, and letting it soar 
Now, my friend’s 
those doves — they’re 
ns, you know — and 
ist the right ‘ hover’ 
lets ‘em out at fifty 
Of course as soon as 
fly straight 
Pe srches. It’s a nice, 
" turning an honest 


SKY. 


penny ; and it struck me as rather a 
characteristically American 
tion of the 
mercial purposes.”’ 

“T can't fos sibly spell that,”’ 
I. “IJ wish you wouldn’t talk John 


utiliza 
esthetics of woe for com 


said 


sonese.”’ 
‘It isn’t Johnsonese its Boston 
ese. Every true Bostonian is brought 


up polysyllabically. Didn’t you 
ever hear the old Latin School boys 
tell of the number of syllables it took 
dear old Francis Gardner to give a 
boy a bad mark? There’s one 
man very well known, to Bos 
ton’s literati, who never pronounced 
Latin diphthongs straight; and he 
tells how, after a break of that kind, 


now, 


once, Francis Gardner’s bony fore- 
finger shot warningly out at him ; 
and Francis Gardner said ‘Sir, 


your pertinacity in failing to observe 
the of those vowels 
lacks profundity. ‘Take two marks! 
(“This office will provide 
Webster’s Spelling Book!” 


contiguity two 


me a 
said I, 


““Or I resign from its staff ! 

~—* Well, speaking of business 
enterprises ”__said the Office Cat 
‘have you read that account in 


McClure’s, of the origin and growth 
of that Jupiter the 
Olympus, the London 
the newspaper Olympus has only 
one Jupiter: its patron saint in 
general is Mercury—the gentleman 
who was spiendide mendax you know. 


of newspaper 


Times? For 


It’s a grand story that: to know 
that a newspaper can do what the 
Times has done: and what thickens 
one’s pulse-beat even more, that a 
newspaper can refuse to do what 
the Times refuses to do! It makes 


one proud to be even a camp-follower 


in the army it leads. Listen to 
this !’,"—said the Office Cat: and 
from the magazine open on her 
desk read :— 

‘‘For more than a hundred and 
nine years The Times has _ been 
owned and managed in unbroken 


succession by the three 
of Walter—father, son, 
It is the most arrogant, the 
most unbribable thing in Europe, 
sober, serene, exasperatingly honest, 
not to be hurried and not to be 
delayed, but going its own. serious 
pace, more British than Queen 
Victoria, more ubiquitous than the 
Vatican. It has fomented great 
wars and proclaimed peace. Govern- 
ments have been overthrown, armies 
halted, and kings made powerless at 
its command. It has been recog 
nized again and again as the voice 
of Europe, speaking with knowledge 
and authority. 


generations 
and grand- 
son. 


In these days of blatant journalism 
it is refreshing to recall some of the 
great deeds of The Times, and to 
remember that they were allowed to 
speak for themselves. It organized 
the historic campaign against the 





Corn Laws, and put victory into the 
hands of Richard Cobden; it 
crippled the French republic of 
1848, and aroused England against 
the situation so that more than two 
hundred thousand volunteer con- 
stables were enrolled against the 
Chartists; it preached a_ crusade 
against Russia, and even when the 
Crimea was invaded, it indicted the 
generalship of the British com- 
mander-in-chief and compelled the 
Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen, to 
resign his office. 

The most distinguished men in 
Great Britain write to The Times, 
and Lord Beaconsfield, when Prime 
Minister, did not think it beneath 
his dignity to address letters to the 
editor for publication over his own 
signature. The famous phrase 
which Punch put into the mouth of 
the English tourist who was 
imposed upon in France, “/e 
mais je write to The Times,”’ 
empty threat. So many 
have been wrought and so 
wrongs righted by writing 
Times that the mind of 
educated Briton 
instinctively to its editorial page as 
a court of last appeal. A _ curious 
instance of British confidence in the 
strength and sincerity of the paper 
recently came to light when the 
members ot the Fellowship of Free 
Porters of the Port of London, 
whose charter dated from Edward 
lll, barricaded their rooms against 
a writ from the courts and held out 
against London until night, so that 
their committee might be sure 
find the editor of The Times at 
desk and ask for help. It is 
to say that the editor 
secured justice for the 


being 
pate, 
is notan 
reforms 
many 
The 
every 
turns 


to 


properly 


to 
his 

need 
finally 
Fellowship. 


less 


Lord Randolph Churchill chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Lord Salis 


bury’s administration, drove to the 
office in Queen Victoria street, anc 
sent his card to Mr. Buckle. When 


admitted to the editor's 
presence he announced that he had 
decided to resign his office as a pro 
test against the premier. ‘The 
Times was to have the privilege of 
announcing the news in the morning. 
Mr. Buckle urged the chancellor not 
to take such a rash step, but his 
arguments had no effect. 


he was 


“Of course you will be friendly 
to me ?” said Lord Randolph. 

“Certainly not,” answered 
Buckle. 


*“ But there 


Mr. 


is not another paper 
in England that would not show 
some gratitude for such a piece of 
news.” 

“That may be true,” said 
editor, ‘but you cannot bribe The 
Times. This news is enormously 
important. It will make a great 
sensation. But if you choose to 
have it so, you can give it to some 
other newspaper, and not one line 
of it will appear in our columns 
tomorrow.”’ 

“Surely you will let me see what 
is written about it editorially 
tonight ?” 

**You cannot see a word 
before it is printed.” 

“Well,” said the astonished 
minister, “The Times is the most 
extraordinary andthe most ungrateful 
newspaper published. You may 
announce my resignation, but I con- 
sider this very harsh treatment.” 

When the paper appeared in the 


the 


of it 


morning it contained the news of 
the resignation and a dignified 
editorial censuring the chancellor 


for deserting his leader.” 

“That zs a good story,” said I. 

“« Yes’’—said the Office Cat. “Isn’t 
it tonic? Doesn’t it make you feel 
as if you’d had a glass of—4g port 

..or, | beg your pardon !—a sip 
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of beef and iron? ‘There’s such a 
thorough soldier-ring about it” 

* Soldier ?” said J. 

“Lord, Lord!” growled the 
Office Cat. “Do you fancy that 
nothing is soldierly that doesn’t 
wear the sword? A sword doesn’t 
make a man a soldier, any more 
than a coronet makes a man a 
nobleman, or a wedding-ring makes 
a woman a wife. They’re outward 
and visible signs of a thing that 
ought to be. There’s soldierhood, 
sworded or not, where there are 
pluck and truth and honor. Isn't it 
great to know anything in our pro- 
fession stands where the Times 
does? It’s the small boy’s idea of 
Heaven, you know—and mine, for- 
bye !”"—said the Office Cat, ina burst 
of candor. ‘“ Youdon’t know what 
I mean? You don’t know that the 
small boy’s notion of Heaven was 
the place where he wouldn’t have to 
say ‘please’ to nobody! Co-opera- 
tion is noble and beautiful, and will- 
ing service is rich in dignity and 
honor: but deep down in the best 
of us—and that of course means you 
and me!—there’s something that 
likes mighty well to find ourselves 
where we neednt say ‘please’ to 
nobody! And The Times is there, 
sure ! 

“QO it’s great an’ it is wise, 

It’s a terror for its size, 

An’ it-—does---not--- 
ad-ver-tisel” 


chanted the Office Cat, in a martial 
monotone. 
‘““What’s that?” said I. 


‘Don’t you knowanything?” said the 
Office Cat, with overwhelming scorn. 
‘Don't you ever see anything of 
Kipling’s for instance, but what the 
syndicates expurgate for publication? 
Didn’t you ever chance on that 
splendid ballad Tommy Atkins sings 
to General Roberts—the ‘Bobs’ of 
barrack-room worship—where ‘Bobs’ 
had the accolade, and since has 
; wore a cor-o-ner 

Wr bere his ’elmet used to set!’ 


---The one that begins--- 

“There’s a little red-taced man--- 
Wich is Bobs. 

Rides the tallest ’orse he can--- 
Our Bobs! 

If it bucks or kicks or rears, 

’E can sit for twenty years 

With a smile round both ’is ears. 
---Can’t yer Bobs? 

—And such a rattling chorus! 
My aunt !””—said the Office Cat—and 
dropping her lorgnette she pranced 
widely up and down on her sstool, 
waving time with her tail, in the 
manner of a drum major’s baton— 


“ ’R’s the Duke 0’ Aggy chel’ 


(Aggy chel is Hindustanee for ‘go 
ahead’”’ )—-said the Office Cat, paren- 
thetically. 
“E's the Duke 0’ Aggy chei 
’E’s the man wot lead us well, 
An’ we'll follow ’im to——’"”_* 
“See here!’ said I—“If you give 
vent to the obvious rhyme of that 
tune, in your present pitch of voice, 
this will be our last appearance not 
only in the columns but in the office!” 
“Eh?” — said the Office Cat. 
‘(More expurgations? Want me to 
sing— 


’Cos he aye our gentle aid is 
And we’ll follow him to Had---” 

I went out and shut the door. 
But when the elevator was half way 
down, I distinctly heard the Office 
Cat finishing the chorus in its origi- 
nal form, in aloud, and as she _her- 
self would have said, bodacious 
voice. 

DororHy LuNpDT. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Soo1H1NnGc Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind ty Fi end is the best — fon. YE . 

Vv ents a bott 0 ya 
Tent Phroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinec Syrup. 
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HERE is something quite re 
markable in the manner with 
which the Boston public has taken 
to The Fatal Card, at the Museum. 
The play is unique for it tells the 
familiar melodramatic story in a new 
way. Until the denouement is 
reached, the audience is kept in igno 
rance as to the outcome, The curi- 
osity is excited and the attention 
held to the very end, Especially 
strong are the men, the masculine 
roles being taken by Messrs. Holt, 
Allison, Brennan, Herman, McRae 
and others, while the ladies have 
little else to do than look pretty. 
The Fatal Card will be given until 
further notice. 


Hollis Street 
Jones's play, 


Next week, to the 
comes Henry Arthur 
The Masqueraders, ‘This is the 
play that caused Mr. George W. 
Smalley so much exasperation when 
first it appeared in London, some- 
what more than a year ago. In New 
York it ran last winter rather suc 
cessfully, Whether or no it will suc 
ceed in Boston remains to be seen. 
The chief effect of the play lies in 
two scenes; in the first of them the 
wicked rich man outbids the good 
poor man for a kiss from the maiden 
beloved of both; in the second the 
wicked rich man having married the 
girl, finds she loves another, and 
coolly cuts a pack of cards with the 
other for possession of the lady. 
This play will be presented by 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre 
pany. 


Com- 


with the 
Gun, is. still 


At the Boston, Burmah, 
redoubtable Maxim 
pleasantly terrifying. 

At the Columbia, Frank Bush in 
Girl Wanted. 


At the Grand Opera House con- 
tinuous vaudeville, which is now an 
assured success in this house. 


The arrangement of plays at the 
Tremont for the coming week has 
been made in accordance with the 
great demand for King Arthur and 
owing to the fact that many hundreds 
of people were unable to obtain 
seats last week. In this new play 
Henry Irving has aroused the won- 
der and admiration of the public 
beyond belief. ‘The beautiful pic- 
tures, the weird and fairy-like ef- 
fects of the old legendary tale of 
King Arthur, and the sword Excali- 
bur; the heroic Knights of the 
Round Table, and the sad and _ piti- 
ful love poem of Lancelot and Guine- 
vere, are all shown by this master 
hand in his own. masterly fashion. 
As King Arthur, Henry Irving stands 
forth a living King, and Miss Ellen 
Terry was never more charming than 
as his Queen, Guinevere. ‘The Lon- 
don Lyceum Company does excel- 
lent work, and the production is 
complete in every detail. 

The programme for the second 
week is as follows: Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings and Saturday mati- 
nee, King Arthur ; Saturday evening, 
A Story of Waterloo, and The Cor- 
sican Brothers. Both of these plays 
are new to this country. For this 
engagement the evening perform- 
ances will begin at 7.45 o'clock 
punctually, the doors opening at 7.15 
o’clock. This will enable suburban 
patrons to witness the ending of the 
plays, as the average hour of closing 
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will be eleven o’clock. 
matinees only are given. Ihe reper- 
toire for the third week will be an- 
nounced on Wednesday, October 9g, 
and the sale of seats for same will 
open on Thursday, October roth. 


Saturday 


Crowded houses greet the favorites 
of the opera season at the Castle 
Square. Next week, there will be a 
reproduction of Balfe’s The Bohe- 
mian Girl, with the following re- 


markable cast: Thaddeus, Mr. 
Thomas Persse; Florestine, Mr. 
Arthur Wooley; Count, Mr. J. K. 
Murray; Devilshoof, Mr. William 
Wolff; Captain, Mr. John Read; 


Arline, Miss Clara Lane; 
Miss Kate Davis; Buda, Miss Flor 
Waitt. The Bohemian Girl 
was the successful and the 


(Jueen, 


ence 
most 





MISS KATE DAVIS. 


Contralte, Castle Square Opera Co 


best patronized opera of the summer 
season at the Castle Square. ‘There 
was ‘standing room only’ at every 
performance then and hundreds 
were turned away. ‘The immense 
popularity of Balfe’s opera was 
shown by a double line of ticket 
purchasers that extended from the 
box office to Chandler street, every 
night. A large number of letters 
have been received by the manage- 
ment since then asking that the 
opera be repeated, and the second 
production is certain to be the im- 
mense success of the first, with the 
added patronage of theatre goers 
who have returned from vacation. 
The company has been shifted and 
added to since the summer produc- 
tion until it has a rare assortment 
of talent and is unequalled as a 
stock company for operatic produc- 
tions. All the principal parts, with 
the exception of those of Messrs. 
Wolff and Wooley, are in new hands. 
The costuming will be almost en- 
tirely new and the whole production 
will be ona scale of magnificence 
and beauty that has never been 
equalled at the Castle Square. There 
is certain to be a large advance sale 
of tickets, and those who wish to be 
sure of good seats ought to speak 
for them a day or two ahead. 


The curtain at Keith’s new thea- 
tre will on Monday morning next 
rise on a most excellent company of 
vaudeville entertainers. ‘The char- 
acter of the entertainment which 
they will present will be indicted by 
a perusal of the well known names, 
which includes the universal favorite, 
Lydia Yeamans-Titus. She will, as 
usual, be assisted by her husband, 


Mr. Frederick J. Titus, a brilliant 
and accomplished pianist, to whose 
excellent judgment the gifted little 
woman owes much of her success. 
‘Together they will appear in one of 
those bright musical comedy sketches, 
which has made their names famous 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Another notable engagement tor the 
week is that of Carroll Johnson, of 
whose abilities as a comedian and 
dancer any comment is superfluous. 
Mr. Johnson has recently dissolved 
partnership with Mr. Geo. Thatcher, 
inconnection with whom he appeared 
in Boston a few weeks ago as one of 
the proprietors of Thatcher & John- 
son’s Minstrels, and it is this cir- 
cumstance alone which has enabled 
Mr. Keith to secure his services for 
one week. He will appear for the 
first time on the stage of this house 
in a black face specialty which has 
been prepared specially for the occa- 
sion. A recruit from the profes 
sional ranks who appears here next 
week is Lizzie Derivus Daly, 
intimate relations with 
through her connection 

well-known Daly family. as 
her n merovs successes in drama 
and light comedy have already es 
tablished her as a favorite with local 
amusement goers. William Massaud 
and Miss Capitola Forrest will ap- 
pear together here for the first time 
as a team in a pleasing interlude 
which will introduce Mr. Massaud’s 
and acrobatic work, and 
Miss Forrest’s famous dancing 
specialty. Another act worthy of 
mention wlll be O'Neil & Souther- 
land, dashing little soubrettes, char 
acter artists and dancers. 


whose 
Boston 
with the 
well as 


grotesque 


l'om and 
Lily English, musical comedy stars ; 
Dudley Prescott, Boston's 
m>rist and mimic; the Afolian Trio, 
three young lady vocalists; the 
Lawrences, in a travesty on Faust; 
Fisher & Carroll, Irish comedians 
and dancers; Tatelli & Abachi, phe- 
nomenal acrobats and _posturers, 
and several equally meritorious spec- 
ialties will complete the performance. 


own hu- 


The only performance of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson’s play Becket will be 


given by Henry Irving, at the 
Tremont, tonight. Owing to the 


extensive repertoire, and a desire to 
produce all the plays announced 
therein, this single representation of 
Becket is imperative. 


At the Every-Day Church, 397 
Shawmut avenue, the chorus and 
male quartette, under the leader- 


ship of Mr. F. E. Woodward, will 
give tomorrow the first of their 
‘Sunday evenings with the Great 
Composers.’ It will be an evening 
with Gounod. All the music, organ 
preludes, interludes, _ postludes, 
responses, anthems, hymns, etc., will 
be from that composer, while the 
pastor, Rev. Geo. L. Perin, D.D., 
will give a_ brief sketch of the com- 
poser’s life and work. 





PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR, 


AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 
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Prices .75 
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TWENTY-THIRD CONSECU TIVE 
WEEK OF BOSTON’S Lyry 
STOCK COMPANY, 


Magnificent Revival ot © Immenc 


Success, 


BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


Every Evening at 8 Mati: 
5¢, 35¢, §0c, 75c for all seats Boxes §), § 
Nothing Higher. A Great 
Full Castle Square Chorus 
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and Orchestra 


BOW DOIN SQ. 


CHARLES F. ATKINS 
SECOND WEEK—Enormous Success 
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M. C. M. A. Building, Huntington Ave. 
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PESTH’S TELEPHONE NEWSPAPER. 


The telephone newspape1 
ized at Pesth, Hungary, 
been working successfully for two 
years It is the only 
of the kind in the world. It is 
called The ‘Telephone Hirnondo, o1 
Herald, costs 2 cents, like a printed 
paper, valuable to 


organ 


has now 


newspaper 


and is persons 


who are unable or too lazy to use 
their eyes or who cannot read. [t 
has 6,000 subscribers, who receive 
the news as they would ordinary 


telephone 
wire 168 miles long runs along the 


messages. A special 
windows of the houses of subscribers, 
which are connected with the main 
line by separate wires and special 
apparatus which prevents the block 
ing of the system by an accident at 
the stations. Within the 
says The New York Sun, 
long, flexible wires make it possible 
to carry the receiver to the bed or 
any other part of the room. 

he news is not delivered as it 
happens to come in, but is carefully 
edited and arranged according toa 
printed schedule, so that a subscriber 
at any time knows what part of the 
paper he is going to hear. ~ It be- 
gins with the night telegrams from 
all parts of Europe. Then comes 
the calendar of events for the day, 
with the city news and the lists of 
strangers at the hotels. After that 
follow articles on music, art, and 
literature. The staff is organized 
like that of any other newspaper, 
and is only on duty from 7.30 in 
the morning till 9.30 at night. After 
the copy has passed through the 
editor’s hands, for the paper is sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as 
ordinary newspapers and is liable 
for its communications, it is given 
to the ‘speakers,’ These are ten 


one of 
houses, 
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Devoted to Literature, Art, 
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Science, History, Education 
of the day. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. 


Advertisers —m 


Should notice that the make-up of the COMMONWEALTH 
enables us to place advertisements ‘* 
and in a majority of cases next to reading 
some relation to the article advertised. 
COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and 
are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor ¢ 


us with business speak in the highest 
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men with strong voices and clear 
enunciation, who work in shifts of 
two ata time and talk the news 
through a telephone. here are 28 
editions uttered a day. Additions 


to the first edition are announced as 
news items. 

To fill up the time when no news 
is coming in the subscribers are en- 
tertained with vocal and instrumen- 
tal These were at first 
given for them especially in the of 
tice of ‘The Hirnondo, but now the 
wire is in communication with the 
opera house and the music halls,and 
on Sundays and Saints’ days with 
the churches. ‘The music is trans 
mitted at times to other places in 
\ustro-Hungary, and recently The 
Hirnondo microphone was con 
nected with the circuit going from 
Trieste, through Vienna, Bremen, 
and Pesth, to Berlin, the music be- 
ing heard in all these places with 
equal clearness and force. 
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Good 
Sense 


Corset Waist. 


Made to conform to th« 
natural beauty of the 
figure, and with regard 
to the most approver 
rules of health, to fit a! 
uses and shapes, from 
infants to adults. Aold bz, 
au Leading Retailers. 

Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manuf'rse and Patentees, 
341 Broadway, N.Y. 
Branch Office, & 
\s 537 Marker &t., 
’ San Francisco. 
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FREE! 


The late Prof, 
Basil Manley, of the 
South. Bap. Theo. 
Seminary, Louis 
ville, Ky., says ot the 
Aerial Medication 
wa: can cordially 
recommend its use.” 
Write for a fac-simile 
of his letter 

Rev. W. E. Penn, 
the noted evangelist 
of Eureka Springs, 
Ark., says: “1 was 
cured of Catarrhal 
Deafness in 1886, by 
the use of the Aerial 
Medication, and it 
has proved,to bea 
permanent cure | recommend this treatment 
wherever | go, and know of many cases of Catarrh 
and Lung trouble that have been cured by its use 
Rev. \: Penn 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free 


lo introduce this treatment and_ prove beyond 
doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat 
and Lung Diseases, | will, for a short time, send 
medicines for three months’ treatment free Ad 
iress, J. H. MOORE, M. D., Cincinnati, O 


The now famous 


ARLINGTON 


had its originin the 
necessity of a case, 


as the Doctors say. Abouttwenty- 








was 80 largely composed of starch 
that nutrition from it was reduced e 
to a fraction. 

After studying the subject care- 


a fully for some time, his conclusions 
form, 
showing that the grain .of wheat 


chemically contains all the elements 
embraced in the human body, and 
is therefore designed by nature, bet- 
y ter than any other one substance, to 
; build up and sustain the physical 
yand mental strength of man. 
Diseased or wasted tissue cannot 
be repaired by the use of medicines, 
» but only by nutritious substances 
known as food; and above all other 
foods wheat stands pre-eminent. 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


is made from the finest wheat 
grown; it is carefully cleansed, 
ground and packed for the market, 
and is withal, cheaper than other 
and inferior products. All grocers 
sell it. Send address on a 
postal card to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Prop. 
Arlington, Mass., 


and get a set of descriptive circu- 
lars free. 
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energy, force, all go to make the 
perfect man. If you are lacking 
in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, most likely a run- 
down condition of the system. 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 


weak lungs. Perchance even 
consumption or chronic bron- 
chitis, 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. , 

50 cts. and $1.00. 


Our books “Health” and “ Beauty”’ sent free. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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Novelties. 
Made trom strong all-wool fabrics, 


THos. f) GALLAGHAN & G0. 


SPECIAL. — You are cordially invited to in- 
spect our Fall Styles in 
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now on. exhibition. 
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throughout with linen, with © re-e: 


10) $610 S101 1 Site 


seat and knees and extra staving 


hard wear or strain comes. 


Every suit warranted and a ney 
given in exchange for one _ that 
Cloth for repairing with every suit 
You will observe should you favor us 
with a visit, that there is an endless variety 
to select from, that our prices are the 
lowest in the city and that our Private 
Goods are unequalled in design and coloring. 


Extra Pants, $1.50. 


The best and durable suit ever 


for tive dollars. 


Standard Clothing Co. 


395 Washington St., Boston. 


558 - 562 Largest 


WASHINGTON ST., Retailers: in 
OPP. ADAMS HOUSE. New England. 
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PEERS AE AE AS OY HIOUSEFURNISHING PPURCHASER' 


xs SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE Of 


Modern Ideas 








sary to keep up with the business 


And modern facilities are neces ES Lt 2 Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus, 
\ | Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedsteads. 


EY “ You should visit the Carpet Department 


* hustle ” of today 


We Have Them 








New presses, new types, and latest ; 
: see the beautiful colorings of this 
ideas in composition ‘and display 


A large assortment to select from 
work in fact, everything in the 
line of Printing strictly We Supply Everything Needed 


¥ 
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¥ 

: for Housekeeping. 
* Up to Date 

x 

¥ 
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our 





Ilustrated Circulars free, showing 


x leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets 








Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands Morris 
$10.00. Chairs and Desks. 


See us when you need printing. 
Our work will please you als¢ 
the price. 


SPECIAL OF FEF. 





299 Washington Street, 


¥ A. McARTHUR & CO.. 
DRM HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


16-26 Cornhill, Boston. Mass. 
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